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SPRING WHEAT 


Rosin Hoop 
CINDERELLA 
SEAL OF MINNESOTA 


Imco SpectAu (High Protein) 


KANSAS WHEAT 


Minute MAN 
Rep DRAGON 


MERLIN 


TEXAS WHEAT 


Roya PRANCER 
GOLDEN PRANCER 


WHITE PRANCER 


SOFT WHEAT 


Betsy Ross 

Topmost 

SPARKLING JEWEL 

Beauty Krust (Cake & Pastry) 


ARTCRAFT 





INTERNATIONAL 


Quaun TELLS THE STORY IN THESE 


Batu -Proved Flours 


When you use any International flour in your 


bakery, you know you can rely on two impor- 


tant things—quality and uniformity. 


A large staff and the finest equipped labora- 


tories exercise quality control over all Inter- 


national Milling Company flours. This control 


commences even before the grain is harvested 


and continues until the moment it reaches you. 


MILLING COMPANY 
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— When its Printed with 
BEMIS WASHOUT INKS 





Women appreciate the ease with which brands printed with 
Bemis Washout Inks disappear from bags in one washing, 
leaving no tell-tale blemishes. They remember the brands 
that disappear almost like magic without hard rubbing. And 
when they buy again, they call for the brands they know 
will wash out of bags easily and leave a valuable bonus of 
cloth. * Instructions for washing out inks are printed on 
most bags. * Call your Bemis representative. 
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BEMIS BAG 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: Baltimore + Boston + Brooklys 
Buffalo « Charlotte « Chicago « Denver « Detroi: 
East Pepperell « Houston « Indianapolis » Kansa 
City - Los Angeles + Louisville « Memphis « Minn 
eapolis e Mobile « New Orleans « New York Cit; 
Norfolk + Oklahoma City « Omaha + Orland 
Peoria « St. Helens,Ore. » St. Louis ¢ Salina 
Salt Lake City « San Francisco « Seattle « Wichita 
Wilmington, Calif. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U. S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 


domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Bntered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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Happy and Posperous 
New Yoo 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 












The need for bread quality was never greater 
than now when the baking industry must 





fight to hold its wartime sales level. Keep 
bread quality high with top-notch flours. 
You'll find POLAR BEAR has no superior 


for a quality loaf. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Ercellen# Soaking hesults 
| Guaranteed —— 


With ISMERTA! 


ee ae Thousands of new families are in the 
oe me market for bread and other baked goods 
aay and every baker needs to win their good 
will and brand loyalty. 


, To get the kind of loaf that builds 
that loyalty, it pays doubly well to rely 
on ISMERTA for brighter, finer bread 
quality and more lasting freshness. 





Many years of milling only to the 
highest standards of quality has put 

ISMERTA far above the common 
run of flours in the confidence of 

hundreds of leading bakers. 
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THE [smert-HINCKE MILLING CO. ' 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 





1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27% 
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(‘(ONSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS (0) 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
Casie Appress: SAXONMILL 


OUR 97th YEAR 








QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


FULTON BAG & 





COTTON MILLS 


Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Louis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas Ci: 


ty 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 
Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 





The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 





MINER-HILLARD 4 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 














‘“‘Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. 





1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


Western King Fiour__ 


‘Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 





— 
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A complete line of bakery flours 
. covering every requirement for 
large and small alike... 





KANSAS HARD WINTERS 
NORTHWESTERN SPRINGS 





: BUTTERCUP CAKE FLOURS : 
77 PASTRY AND COOKIE FLOURS 
a CRACKER AND DOUGHNUT FLOURS 





(ENRICHMENT OF ALL FLOURS OPTIONAL) 





CLASSIFICATION AND BLENDING PLANT 














TOTAL WHEAT STORAGE 11,000,000 BUSHELS E Ss 
; % nee res 


REDUCE YOUR INVENTORY 


by buying all your flours from 





one source of supply in as- 





‘ sorted cars to suit your pro- 

\T duction requirements. 

» Mo. 

= VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 
———T (Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 

ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 
rs 

—— v1 

= 

O. 
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HE BAKES FOR A 








MILLION HOUSEWIVES 


Loaves from this oven in our test-baking labor- 
atories decide the results of our mill processing. 
They climax a long series of checks and bal- 
ances, of laboratory study and milling controls 
for all flours made throughout the large family 
of COMMANDER-LARABEE mills. They tell 
us how these flours will perform in your bakery. 

High tolerance to mixing and fermentation... 


doughs that resist punishment... ease of machine 
handling . . . beautiful bread. It’s first proved 
right here, and again confirmed in your bakery. 

This baking technician test-bakes for a million 
housewives, though they never see his product, 
because it’s you, the baker, who does their bak- 
ing. We have to be right when we assure bakers 
that our flours produce fine baking results. 


' COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES ¢ MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City « COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis « BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffa'o 
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Relief Goal Becomes Surplus Removal 





BUMPER NEW CROP OUTLOOK 
A SPUR TO EXPORT LOADINGS 


Capt. Conway Expected to Order Grain Cars to Granger 
Territory—MNF Questions Transportation Ability 
to Meet 12,000,000-Ton Goal 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Indications of 
another sensational outturn of win- 
ter wheat from the 1947 crop, exceed- 
ing the record crop of this year, em- 
phasizes the importance of the gov- 
ernment efforts to reach an export 
goal of 12,000,000 tons for the pres- 
ent crop year and underlines the in- 
herent truth of the statement of the 
government’s leading agricultural 
economist in which he urged that we 
export every possible bushel of grain 
this year before we are faced with 
unmanageable surpluses. 

That government officials had rec- 
ognized the inescapable verity of this 
estimate was apparent when the 
White House summoned Capt. Gran- 
ville Conway back from his present 
post as president of the Cosmopoli- 
tan Shipping Co., Inc., to co-ordinate 
the transportation facilities and 
speed up the export program, his first 
efforts are aimed at an export goal 
of 855,000 tons of whole grains, 
which will be predominantly wheat, 
in December with a_ 1,500,000-ton 
target for January. The January goal 
will consist of whole grains and flour, 
but corn is expected to play an in- 
creasingly large part, as” plans call 
for the movement of substantial corn 
by rail to east coast terminals where 
it will be dried prior to export. 


Corn Priorities Likely 


Capt. Conway probably will not 
announce his emergency plans until 
after Christmas, but it is conceded 
that he will order the delivery of an 
adequate number of good-order grain 
cars in to the granger territory for 
priority in the export movement. 

The bumper winter wheat harvest 
that is now foreseen will remove 
whatever objections might have been 
raised to the Conway plans as it be- 
comes apparent that the threat of 
heavy overhanging surpluses may 
cause our entire economy to bog 
down through disastrous declines in 
the price of grains, which would 
carry down other agricultural com- 
modities. 

Doubt that the government can 
complete a 12,000,000-ton program 
has been raised by the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, which predicts 
that transportation facilities cannot 
maintain that rate of flow despite 
emergency efforts. The MNF in its 
appraisal of the outlook says ‘‘con- 
Sensus at present appears to be that 
the government will do well to com- 
Plete the initial program which was 
established at 10,500,000 tons.” 


May Miss December Goal 
_ In connection with this conjecture 
it is interesting to note that the 
Conway schedule, although geared to 
855,000 tons of whole grains in De- 
cember to be moved in 101% cargoes, 
will miss this target by 14% cargoes, 


according to officials attached to the 
Conway group. 

In the MNF analysis of the ex- 
port prospects there is further spec- 
ulation that the Commodity Credit 
Corp. will continue to buy wheat be- 
yond its current export needs in or- 
der to support the market. Unless 
the termination of the export pro- 
gram is announced, the CCC is ex- 
pected to operate in wheat as prices 
sag. 

This speculative estimate of the 
probable direction of government 
wheat buying policy and the attain- 
ment of the export goal was made 
prior to the announcement of the in- 
dicated bumper wheat crop and the 
impact of that information may mod- 
ify the conclusions concerning the ex- 
port program, but it makes the pros- 
pect of continued government wheat 
buying optimistic. 

The MNF analysis of the govern- 
ment’s wheat and flour procurement 
program indicates the belief that on 
the basis of official reports, the 





USDA has nearly completed its wheat 
buying for the 10,500,000-ton goal. 


MNF Analysis 


Quoting from an official statement, 
the MNF states that as of Dec. 14, 
the CCC had obtained approximately 
81,424,000 bus of. wheat. 

The MNF estimates that by Jan. 
1, 1947, the government will have ex- 
ported 146,293,000 bus of wheat and 
wheat equivalent in the form of flour. 
To bring exports for the balance of 
the crop year up to the 10,500,000- 
ton goal, an additional 84,494,000 bus 
of wheat remains to be shipped, while 
at the same time flour shipments 
would be approximately 36,212,000 
bus of wheat equivalent. 

(Continued on page 36) 





Mexico Buys Wheat 
in First Private 
Trade Transaction 


Kansas City, Mo.—The sole foreign 
country open to private wheat trade 
at present, Mexico’s state purchas- 
ing agency, bought 5,500,000 bus of 
wheat from a United States grain 
firm’ late last week. ‘The purchase 
covers estimated Mexican wheat al- 
locations for the next six months, 
representing around 150,000 tons, 20,- 
000 tons of which were allocated to 
that nation for January in the re- 
cently announced quota list. 


627,500 Sacks of 
Flour Purchased 
by PMA on Offers 


Washington, D. C.—Purchases of 
627,500 sacks of flour were report- 
ed by the Production and Marketing 
Administration on last week’s re- 
quest for competitive bids from mills. 
Prices ranged from $5.355 to $6 sack, 
f.o.b. ports in regular containers, but 
the government will pay the higher 
costs of burlap and jute bagging. 

The prices also are said to reflect 
present rail tariffs, which means that 
after Jan. 1, 1947, mills will have to 
pay any increases put into effect by 
the carriers. 

Delivery of this flour is slated for 
eastern, western and gulf ports 
through February. PMA officials 
stated that flour had been offered 
at considerably higher prices and for 
delivery in later months of next year, 
but these offers were rejected. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANOTHER ALLIS PLANT OPENS 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Operations were 
resumed Dec. 9 at the Boston works 
of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., offi- 
cials of the company have announced. 
Of the seven company plants affect- 
ed by walkouts last spring, only the 
main works at West Allis, Wis., is 
still strikebound. The Boston works 
is primarily engaged in the produc- 
tion of circuit breakers. 








Export Flour Sales Taper Off; 
Cuban Subsidy Still Indefinite 


Export sales have tapered off con- 
siderably. Although there still is a 
fairly good volume of inquiry from 
several Latin American countries, 
particularly from Brazil, most mill- 
ers are unable to offer flour for the 
near-by shipment wanted and, fur- 
thermore, are exhibiting consider- 
able caution on forward bookings. 
Many do not want to sell beyond 45 
to 60 days because of the price and 
shipping risks involved. 

With PMA prices now relatively 
higher than for some time, there is 
a much smaller margin for the ex- 
port jobber between the level at 
which mills will sell and the price 
the jobber can get in export mar- 
kets.,. This, too, has tended to reduce 
sales‘ ‘volume. 

Anticipated Cuban business did not 
develop last week, but is expected at 
any time. Late in the week, im- 
porters were meeting with Cuban 
government officials to work out final 
details of the island’s flour subsidy 
program. It was reported that the 
government’s proposal was for a con- 
tinuation of the present sliding scale 
payments, which allows more for 
higher priced flours than for lower, 
and there is reported to be some op- 
position to this method and pressure 
for a flat figure for all. 

It was reported that the president 
of Cuba had signed the subsidy de- 
cree last week, but efforts were be- 


ing exerted to have the subsidy pe- 
riod extended into April instead of 
March as at present and to extend 
the actual period of buying from a 
stated 30-day period to something 
longer. All of these reports lacked 
official confirmation and in the mean- 
time, no Cuban business has been 
booked so far on the new subsidy. 


UNRRA Accounts Indefinite 

Millers still are awaiting further 
word on the future program for re- 
lief flour for countriés that have been 
supplied by UNRRA and also the ex- 
tent of and method of handling relief 
flour for United States occupied areas. 
Austria, Greece, Italy and China 
have been supplied by UNRRA pur- 
chases through PMA, which has also 
bought military relief flour last quar- 
ter. In addition, some countries which 
received flour allocations in the current 
quarter have not so far been given 
any quotas for the first three months 
of 1947. 

The State Department is firm in 
its plan to handle relief shipments 
on a strictly national basis, permit- 
ting UNRRA to wind up its affairs 
in Europe on March 31, 1947, and in 
Asia on June 30, 1947. Funds, which 
have not been finally determined, 
will be diverted from other pro- 
grams such as farm machinery and 
capital goods which could not be 
completed in the time allotted, 
UNRRA officials say. 


Pacific Coast millers have made a 
plea for resumption of private trade 
with China, to some extent at least, 
but there has been no indication of 
what decision will be made by the 
Combined Food Board on this re- 
quest. 

Future relief flour activities are no 
doubt tied in closely with the Unit- 
ed States shipping problem and study 
of this bottleneck, as well as the 
method of financing former UNRRA 
countries, probably is delaying action 
on first quarter programs. 

Steamship lines this week an- 
nounced proposals for higher rates 
from Gulf ports to Brazil, typical ad- 
vances proposed including an increase 
from 76c per kilo to $1 for Recife, 
95c to $1.23% for Santos and 75c to 
99c for Rio. Approval of the mari- 
time commission has not been given 
as yet for these increases and the fig- 
ures proposed may not finally be 
adopted. 

Some increases are thought likely, 
however, since steamship companies 
have declared that their costs are 
substantially higher than when the 
present rates were established. One 
effect of the higher rates may be to 
attract more steamer space to flour 
use, according to some trade opinion. 
It has been difficult at times to 
obtain space for Brazil and is diffi- 
cult right now for northern Brazilian 
ports. 
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Tariff Equality Sought for Flour ‘ 
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EXPORT ASSOCIATION, MILLERS SUBMIT 
JOINT BRIEF TO RECIPROCITY COMMITTEE 


aiiiniaat 
Nondiscriminatory Tariff Treatment for Wheat Flour as Compared 
With Wheat Recommended to Committee for Reciprocity 
in Advance of Trade Negotiation Hearings 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Non-discrim- 
inatory tariff treatment for wheat 
flour as compared with wheat, and 
elimination of any trade policies 
which are unfavorable to the United 
States by countries where wheat flour 
is purchased by the government, have 
been recommended to the Committee 
for Reciprocity by the Flour Millers 
Export Association and the Millers 
National Federation. 

These two policies have been set 
out in a joint brief just submitted to 
the committee in connection with 
the reciprocal trade negotiation 
hearings scheduled to begin here 
Jan. 13. In briefs similar to the one 
presented by the export association 
and the federation, industry groups 
are advising the tariff negotiators of 
the changes they believe desirable in 
present United States and foreign 
tariff policies. 


Balanced Tariffs 


Officials of both industry groups 
are advocating maintenance of the 
present system of balanced tariffs on 
wheat flour and wheat. Where both 
United States products are now duty 
free in a particular country, the flour 
groups favor continuance of this 
plan, in other countries where tariffs 
may be reduced, the export organ- 
ization and federation recommend 
that new duties be instituted at iden- 
tical amounts for both wheat flour 
and wheat. 

In their other recommendation, 
the two associations are desirous of 
seeing eliminated any existing trade 
policies which place United States 
wheat flour and wheat at a disad- 
vantage in comparison with these 
products from other countries with 
which the United States may be deal- 
ing. Specific proposals have been of- 
fered in the brief to meet the par- 
ticular situations existing in each 
country. 

Of the 18 countries which the 
United States has announced will fig- 
ure in the pending tariff negotiations, 
the exporters and the millers have 
advised the committee that they are 
particularly interested in the Belgian 
colonies or dependencies, Brazil, 
China, French colonies or dependen- 
cies, Lebanon, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, the Union of South 
Africa and the colonies or dependen- 
cies of the United Kingdom. 


Trade Efforts Commended 


Commending the government’s ac- 
tion in reviving the tariff negotiations 
discontinued during the war, flour and 
milling officials state that this coun- 
try should make use of present agri- 
cultural and manufacturing facilities 
which were greatly expanded during 
the last five years. In this way, it is 
felt, the United States will firmly 
re-established itself in international 
trade. 

It is understood that both organ- 
izations have applied to the commit- 


tee for permission to appear at the 
public hearings. At that time, any 
additional data which have been de- 
veloped will be presented. 

Submission of industry briefs is 
one of the preliminary steps in the 
negotiation process. At the outset, 
the State Department suggests tar- 
iff negotiations with various coun- 
tries. ‘Country committees” com- 
posed of representatives of the Tar- 
iff Commission, State, War, Navy, 
Treasury, Agriculture and Commerce 
departments are then set up to con- 
sider the State Department sugges- 
tions. 


After approval by the country 
committees of the proposed negotia- 
tions, two tentative schedules of the 
concessions the United States is pre- 
pared to make, and of concessions the 
United States intends to ask of the 
negotiating countries, are drawn up. 
These schedules are forwarded to 
the Permanent Trade Agreements 
Committee which is also composed 
of representatives of the aforemen- 
tioned departments. 


The Discussion Stage 


It is this group which advises the 
Secretary of State and the President 
whether it appears feasible to con- 
tinue with negotiations. If its rec- 
ommendation is favorable, formal 
discussions on products to be con- 
sidered are begun with the countries 
in question. The public hearings, in 
this case the meetings scheduled for 


Jan. 13, are announced and industry 
groups begin forwarding to Wash- 
ington their opinions in the matter. 

After the public hearings, which 
are conducted by the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, all of the 
information is forwarded once more 
to the country committees where the 
permanent schedules of concessions 
are formulated. Actual tariff nego- 
tiations are finally begun with the 
foreign governments at this time. 
The United States group is headed 
by a representative of the State De- 
partment, and does not have the pow- 
er without presidential approval to 
step outside the two schedules which 
have been drawn up. 

Upon completion of the negotia- 
tions. The Trade Agreements Com- 
mittee forwards its final report to 
the Secretary of State and the Presi- 
dent who makes the final decision on 
the changes that will be made and 
accepted by the United States in tar- 
iff barriers. 

It is expected that the present 
formal negotiations will get under 
way by April, 1947. To date, the 
schedule of public hearings has not 
been completed by the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information pending 
submission of all industry briefs and 
requests for appearances at the hear- 
ings. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


$100,000 FIRE RAZES 
CUTLER GRAIN ELEVATOR 


Framingham, Mass. — Fire razed 
the Cutler Grain Co. elevator here 
recently, with damage estimated at 
$100,000. The elevator contained 
about 400 tons of grain. 

The fire raged for more than an 
hour before it was brought under 
control and for a time threatened to 
engulf adjoining buildings, including 
a 40-room hotel. Cause of the blaze 
has not been determined. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Exchange Act Revision Asked 
by Federal Trade Commission 


Washington, D. C.—Revision of the 
commodity exchange law and the 
United States Warehouse Act has 
been requested by the Federal Trade 
Commission in a report made public 
by Senator Thomas of Oklahoma 
last week. The report was made at 
the request of Senator Thomas fol- 
lowing the actions of the major com- 
modity exchanges earlier this year 
when price ceilings were advanced on 
grains. 

The report was sharply critical 
of exchange practices, charging that 
exchange managements were not al- 
ways disinterested parties in their 
management functions. A tightening 
of the Commodity Exchange Act 
would prevent the recurrence of the 
experiences of the early months of 
1946, the report stated. 


Asks. Delivery Change 


In addition to this general recom- 
mendation, the report asked that 
all grain deliveries on futures con- 
tracts be made from public ware- 
houses which are federally licensed 
and subject to federal inspection and 
not owned by persons dealing in 
grain. All grain deliveries on fu- 
tures contracts should be subject 


to federal grading and inspection 
and all storage charges on grain de- 
liverable on futures contracts in 
public warehouses should be regu- 
lated by federal authority, the report 
contended. Multiple delivery of 
grains in futures contracts is asked. 
The FTC would ban trading in fu- 
tures contracts by members or em- 
ployees of firms doing grain com- 
mission business, and settlement rules 
of defaulted futures contracts would 
be interpreted and supervised by fed- 
eral authority. 


Activities Analyzed 


The report extensively analyzed 
the activities of the exchanges dur- 
ing the early months of 1946 when 
the government increased the ceiling 
price of grains and recommended and 
suggested that the exchanges settle 
open futures contracts in existence 
on May 11 at the then applicable 
ceiling price. The government also re- 
quested that cash contracts be set- 
tled on a similar basis. At that time 
it is alleged that government officials 
had privately told leading exchange 
officials that they preferred that the 
exchanges should follow the govern- 
ment recommendation, but said they 
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lacked legal authority to issue a 
directive to that effect. 

Harry Schaack, president of the 
hicago Board of Trade, said the re. 
port rehashed numerous recommen- 
dations which FTC made in 1937 and 
that in a number of respects the 
board had already in force require- 
ments which FTC asked prior to 
1937. In regard to multiple delivery 
on futures contracts, Mr. Schaack 
stated that this proposal had been 
discussed by the board on a number 
of occasions but had been rejected 
as. not in the best interests of all] 
users of the markets. 


Report to Senate 


The report was made to the Sen- 
ate agriculture committee of which 
Senator Thomas is chairman. 

The report specifically concerned 
itself with actions of the Chic.go, 
Kansas City and Minneapolis ex- 
changes during the upward revisions 
of grain ceilings on May 13 and the 
month following, and the Chicago 
Board of Trade was made the prin- 
cipal target of charges of unsound 
practices in this period. 

Reviewing actions in the May- 
June period by the Chicago Board of 
Trade, the report said that “nei‘her 
the integrity of contracts, nor the 
responsibilities of contracting parties 
were preserved,” and that “the pres- 
tige of the Chicago market suffered 
heavily and the exchange laid itself 
open to legal attack by aggricved 
parties. 


Minneapolis Action Different 


“By contrast, the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce deliberately 
chose to maintain the validity oi its 
contracts so far as possible ani to 
insist that its traders, both specula- 
tors and hedgers, co-operate and 
participate in mutual settlements 
whereby the interest of both parties 
would be safeguarded so far as 
equitably possible under the circum- 
stances over which neither the trad- 
ers nor the chamber of commerce 
had control.” 

The Chicago board actions, de- 
scribed in the FTC report as “vacil- 
lating,” included closing out May 
futures contracts at prevailing ceil- 
ings on May 26, reversing itsel/ on 
May 31, “by ordering the reopening 
of trading in all old futures of wheat, 
corn, oats, rye and barley outstand- 
ing on June 1 at prices not in excess 
of the new (May 13) ceiling prices,” 
and again closing all trading on 
June 13. 

The effect of the finat action, ac- 
cording to the commission, ‘was to 
definitely place upon all open short 
interest the entire financial burden 
of the May 13 price increase, bvt to 
free them of financial responsibility 
for any price increase that might 
occur after June 30, on which date 
it was anticipated ceiling price con- 
trols would terminate.” 

The report notes that the Miune- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce’s yj rob- 
lem was somewhat simpler than the 
Chicago Board of Trade’s problem be- 
cause of the more substantial ong 
interest in the Minneapolis primary 
market. 


Futures Help Farmers 

The FTC’s comment on the e‘‘ect 
of virtual suspension of tradin;; in 
futures on wheat farmers furnishes 
a clear cut example of why futures 
trading assures the farmer a fail 
share in what he gets for his gvait. 

“One important effect to be noted, 
which became very evident in Minne- 
apolis exchange operations, was the 
effect of lack of a futures market 
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which new hedges could be placed by 
merchants and processors when the 
new crop really began to move,” the 
report says. 

“When prices went up _ sharply 
after July 1, the entire burden of 
risk in purchasing and storing wheat 
fell upon country buyers, terminal 
grain merchants and processors. 

“The situation was accentuated by 
the transportation shortage which 
caused grain to pile up in country 
elevators even though it might have 
been shipped had cars been avail- 
able,’ the report says. 


Effect on Wheat Prices 


“Country buyers and_ terminal 
grain merchants alike then protect- 
ed themselves by bidding less for 
grain in the country. Country buy- 
ers bid low prices to the farmer to 
cover their risk or took his grain 
for storage subject to pricing later 
when sold. The latter course shifted 
the entire burden of risk to the 
farmer. The effect was lower prices 
in the country.” 

“Tt is a notable fact,” the report 
states, “that the price of cash wheat 
sagged in the latter part of July.” 

The federal trade commission’s re- 
port and recommendations is one of 
several to be received by the Senate 
agriculture committee, where an in- 
vestigation was launched primarily 
because of the over-night collapse of 
the cotton market during the autumn. 


Revision Is Suggested 


The report commented that “the 
commission’s 1937 recommendations 
suggested strengthening commodity 
exchange regulations along lines sim- 
ilar to those provided in the securi- 
ties exchange act. Today, conditions 
in commodity exchange operation 
continued practically unchanged from 
whai they were in 1937. 

“Therefore, it would seem that the 
Congress may wish to give consid- 
eration and procedure for commod- 
ity exchanges similar to. that now 
provided for securities exchanges in 
so far as measures now provided for 
the latter are applicable.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEAVY RUST INFECTION 
REPORTED IN OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, Okla—Oklahoma’s 
wheat crop has the worst rust infes- 
tation in its crop history according 
to Dr. K. Starr Chester, plant 
pathologist at Oklahoma A. & M. 
College. However, he believes it will 
have no effect on next year’s grain 
crop but will considerably cut down 
on wheat pasturage this winter. He 
warned farmers against using the 
Wheat fields too heavily for grazing. 

Dr. Chester explained that though 
there is a large per cent of the wheat 
foliage affected by the rust, it will 
be winter killed and the rust will die 
with it leaving the healthy foliage as 
this procedure is the history of 
autumn rust and is not comparable 
to spring rust which damages grain 
production. He said that this year 
a larger area is affected by the rust 
on account of heavy rains and the 
resulting luxuriant foliage. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of feedingstuffs from 
Minneapolis during November were: 
millfeed 71,430 tons, screenings 6,265, 
linseed meal 18,600, compared with 
83,610, 8,015 and 24,960 respectively 
a year ago. Total shipments for the 
Crop year, Aug. 1 to Nov. 30, were: 
millfeed 274,560 tons, screening 21,- 
490, linseed meal 70,380, against 325,- 
830, 30,030 and 80,370 in 1945. 
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Prospective Grain Surpluses Put New | 
Complexion on World Feeding Plan 


Washington, D. C.—If the 1947 
winter wheat crop comes through, 
as first indications reveal, at 946,527,- 
000 bus, attention will center on the 
proposals of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Na- 
tions which were first advanced by 
Sir John Boyd Orr but which have 
been obscured by conflicting state- 
ments of government officials. 

Most recent of these ambiguities is 
the statement made to the FAO 
preparatory committee by Norris 
E. Dodd, Undersecretary of Agricul- 
ture, in which he is reported to have 
proposed that-in place of an interna- 
tional food bank modeled along the 
lines of Commodity Credit Corp., a 
two-price system for grain, through 
which wheat, for example, would be 
made available to undernourished 
peoples at a concessional price. Mr. 
Dodd did not amplify the concession- 
al price by explicit definition but 
stated that it would be lower than 
normal. 


.As commodity 


It would be the intent of the con- 
cessional price to make wheat avail- 
able to meet the requirements of 
vulnerable groups with supplemental 
food programs under long-term de- 
velopment programs. Wheat avail- 
able for the concessional price would 
be that in excess of minimum basic 
requirements of this country, Mr. 
Dodd asserted. 

Government officials. deny that the 
Dodd proposal constitutes endorse- 
ment of the Orr program, but it is 
pointed in official circles that the 
Dodd plan would place the financial 
responsibility exclusively on the 
United States while the Orr plan, 
through international contributions, 
would spread the cost of disbursement 
of food grains to the undernourished. 
surpluses mount, 
which it now seems evident that they 
would do under the incentives pro- 
vided under the 90% of parity sup- 
port level, the subtle attractiveness 
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of the Orr program may create a 
following among United States wheat 
farmers and force the government 
either to go along with the Orr pro- 
gram or offer a satisfactory substi- 
tute. Months ago a leading govern- 
ment agricultural economist called 
attention to the persuasiveness of 
Mr. Orr’s plan and predicted that 
the farmers would get behind it once 
they faced heavy surpluses. 

Since that time, grain trade repre- 
sentatives have seen merit in the 
plan and believe that if the interna- 
tional unit which would finance the 
world food bank were to act solely 
as a fiscal agent and permit private 
trade to handle the actual move- 
ment, the plan might stabilize do- 
mestic agriculture. The new Con- 
gress, with its Republican majority, 
probably will explore this possibility 
as the Republican group is believed 
to be basically opposed to acreage 
restraints on farm production. 





946,527,000-Bu 1947 Winter 
Wheat Crop Seen as New High 


Washington, D. C.— With normal 
weather conditions prevailing during 
the coming crop year, production of 
winter wheat in 1947 may reach the 
stupendous all-time record total of 
946,527,000 bus, according to a report 
released by the Department of Ag- 
riculture Dec. 19. 

The indicated crop compares with 
873,893,000 bus produced this year, 
817,835,000 in 1945 and a 10-year 
(1935-44) average of 618,019,000 bus. 

No forecast was given on spring 
wheat, as it will not be seeded until 
next spring. Winter wheat consti- 
tutes about three fourths of the crop. 
The acreage seeded to winter wheat 
was reported at 56,426,000, compared 
with 52,206,000 this year and 46,890,- 
000 for the 10-year average. 

The yield an acre was indicated at 
16.8 bus compared with 16.7 this 
year and 13.4 for the 10-year aver- 
age. 

The condition of the crop Dec. 1 
was reported at 93% of normal com- 
pared with 82 this year and 76% of 
the 10-year average. 

The seeded acreage not expected 
to be harvested was indicated at 
5.5% compared with 7.1 this year 
and 16.2 for the 10-year average. 


3,571,000 Acres in Rye 


The acreage sown to rye was re- 
ported at 3,571,000 compared with 3,- 
390,000 this year and 6,212,000 for the 
10-year average. No forecast on pro- 
duction was given. The Dec. 1 con- 
dition of rye was reported at 92% 
of normal compared with 83 this 
year and 77% of the 10-year average. 

The seeded acreage and the indi- 
cated production of winter wheat, 


respectively, by major producing 
states included: 
Pennsylvania, 947,000: acres and 


18,940,000 bus; Ohio, 2,219,000 and 
53.256,000; Indiana, 1,594,000 and 5,- 
068,000; Illinois, 1,399,000 and 22,- 
384,000; Michigan, 1,228,000 and 29,- 
472,000; Missouri, 1,628,000 and 21,- 
164,000; South Dakota, 415,000 and 
7,055,000; Nebraska, 4,419,000 and 


92,799,000; Kansas, 14,994,000 and 
239,904,000; Oklahoma, 6,785,000 and 
81,420,000; Texas, 7,382,000 and 81,- 
204,000; Montana, 1,800,000 and 36,- 
000,000; Idaho, 909,000 and 21,816,000; 
Colorado, 2,255,000 and 40,590,000; 
New Mexico, 546,000 and 4,914,000; 
Utah, 248,000 and 4,960,000; Wash- 
ington, 2,276,000 and _ 61,452,000; 
Oregon, 767,000 and 18,408,000; Cali- 
fornia, 700,000 and 11,900,000. 


Indications for Rye 


The indicated acreage and Dec. 1 
conditions respectively, of the rye 
crop by major producing states in- 
cluded: 

Indiana, 136,000 acres and 95% of 
normal; Michigan, 119,000 and 95; 
Wisconsin, 102,000 and 94; Minneso- 
ta, 189,000 and 91; Illinois, 110,000 
and 94; Missouri, 95,000 and 92; 
North Dakota, 349,000 and 86; South 
Dakota, 362,000 and 94; Nebraska, 
402,000 and 96; Kansas, 132,000 and 
93; Oklahoma, 115,000 and 97; Ken- 
tucky, 143,000 and 95; Montana, 60,- 
000 and 91; Colorado, 90,000 and 97; 
Utah, 16,000 and 99; Washington, 50,- 
000 and 92; Oregon,*145,000 and 92; 
California, 29,000 and 95. 
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IMPROPER FLOUR STORAGE 
CITED IN F & D SEIZURES 


Washington, D. C.—Fifteen seiz- 
ure actions involving a total of 1,463 
sacks of wheat flour are reported on 
in the November issue of “Notices 
of Judgment Under the Federal Food 
and Drug Act,” published by the 
Food and Drug Administration of the 
Federal Security Agency. Of the 15 
actions, 9 were instituted because 
“the flour was stored under insani- 
tary conditions.” More than 62% of 
the flour condemned by the Food and 
Drug inspectors was because the 
product showed signs of rodent con- 
tamination. 

Of the remainder, 486 sacks was 
condemned because of evidences of 
insect infestation while in storage 








and 56 sacks were seized because of 
a deficiency in vitamin enrichment 
ingredients. 

All lots of flour condemned were 
in possession of either wholesalers or 
retailers. 
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LOWER CORN OUTTURN SEEN 


Washington, D. C. — Latest esti- 
mates of the 1946 grain crop in 
French Morocco make virtually no 
change from the early estimates for 
small grains, but show a substantial 
reduction in the corn outturn. Corn 
production, now placed at 7,624,000 
bus, was reduced about a third from 
the early season estimate. The loss 
was attributed to damage from hot 
winds during the latter part of the 
growing season. 

A corn crop of the volume report- 
ed would be below average, but larg- 
er than the two preceding small 
crops. 
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Promise of Wheat 
Averts British 
Bread Ration Cut 


London, Eng.—British Food Min- 
ister John Strachey announced in the 
House of Commons Dec. 17 that the 
contemplated Christmas cut in Brit- 
ish bread rations had been averted 
by the promise of the United States 
to ship 36,000 more tons of flour and 
the granting of railroad priority to 
move Canadian wheat. 

Mr. Strachey concealed his emer- 
gency flight to Washington, orginally 
scheduled when the announcement 
was made that the United States 
could spare Great Britain only 84,- 
000 tons of grain during January. 

Great Britain had listed her rock 
bottom January requirements at 
100,000 tons of wheat, plus reserves 
which officials hoped would total 
50,000 tons. After the maritime 
strike and then the coal strike held 
United States world exports at 800,- 
000 tons below the target level, Brit- 
ish officials warned that the nation 
faced a bread crisis in January. 
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1946 CROP PRODUCTION SETS 


ALL-TIME NATIONAL RECORD 


Aggregate Outturn 26% Above 1923-32 Pre-drouth Aver- 
age—Wheat, Corn, Soybeans Make New Highs— 
Oats Second Largest—Barley and Rye Lower 


Washington, D. C.—The total out- 
put of crops in 1946 is the greatest 
in the history of our country, the 
United States Crop Reporting Board 
revealed in its final crop report of 
the year. High yields are primarily 
responsible, although the harvested 
acreage is fairly large, and the grow- 
ing season has been more favorable 
than usual. The aggregate volume 
of crops is 26% above the 1923-32 
(pre-drouth) average, 2% above the 
previous record production in 1942 
and 7 points above that of last year. 
Not only the quantity but also the 
quality of crops is outstanding. 

Production of individual crops re- 
flects the generally favorable grow- 
ing conditions. A _ 3,300,000,000-bu 
corn crop of excellent quality tops 
any previous crop. For the third suc- 
cessive year more than a billion 
bushels of wheat were harvested, 
production this year breaking all 
previous records. 


Corn Crop a Record 


Corn harvested for grain is esti- 
mated at 2,990,000,000 bus, more 
than ever before produced. This is 
equivalent to 91% of all corn produc- 
tion, compared with 2,594,000,000 bus 
for grain in 1945, about 90% of all 
corn. This higher proportion for 
grain reflects this year’s better qual- 
ity which. left little to be salvaged as 
immature forage, compared to 1945. 
The acreage of corn used as silage, 
4,555,000 acres, is less than usual, 
but produced about 36,000,000 tons 
of silage, near the usual quantity. 
The acreage for forage, including 
that hogged and grazed, was only 4,- 
452,000 acres or 5% of the total har- 
vested acreage, compared with 5,197,- 
000 acres which was 6% of the total 
in 1945. 


Wheat an All-time High 


The 1946 record production of 1,- 
156,000,000 bus of wheat was 4% 


larger than the previous record of 
1,108,000,000 bus in 1945. This is 
the third consecutive billion-bushel 
wheat crop, and the third consecutive 
record-breaking year. The only oth- 
er year when production reached a 
billion-bushel was 1915, which still 
holds this record for the largest 
spring wheat production. The 1946 
record-breaking crop is attributed 
primarily to the increased acreage of 
winter wheat seeded; low winter 
losses, the remarkable recovery from 
the early season shortage of mois- 
ture in both the southern great 
plains winter wheat and the north- 
ern plains spring wheat regions; and 
the outstandingly good season in the 
Pacific Northwest. The 67,201,000 
acres of all wheat harvested is 3% 
above the 65,120,000 acres harvested 
last year, and is the largest since 
1938. The seeded acreage increased 
to 71,510,000 acres from the 69,130,- 
000 acres seeded for the 1945 crop 
season. 

The 1946 winter wheat crop of 874,- 
000,000 bus was 56,000,000 larger 
than the 1945 crop and 6% above 
the previous record of 825,000,000 bus 
produced in 1931. Production of all 
spring wheat is estimated at 282,000,- 
000 bus, slightly below the 1945 crop 
and the smallest since 1942. The 
durum wheat states harvested 2,453,- 
000 acres in 1946 for a total crop of 
36,413,000 bus. 

The second consecutive 1,500,000,- 
000-bu oats crop is now harvested. 
The 1946 production of 1,510,000,000 
bus is only 26,000,000 or about 1.7% 
below the record of 1945. 

Barley production declined in 1946 
for the fourth consecutive year. The 
estimate of 263,350,000 bus is 1% 
less than the 1945 output and 9% 
less than the 1935-44 average. 

Rye production is estimated at 18,- 
685,000 bus, 22% less than the 1945 
crop and about 56% below the 1935- 
44 average. 


CROP PRODUCTION: ANNUAL SUMMARY, 1946 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
makes the following Report of Crop Acreage and Production, for the United 
States, from reports and data furnished by crop correspondents, field statis- 
ticians, and co-operating state agencies. 


Acreage harvested (1,000’s) - 











Production (1,000’s)-—————, 


Average Average 

Crop 1935-44 1945 1946 Unit 1935-44 1945 1946 
SS Serres rere 91,698 88,079 88,718 bus 2,608,499 2,880,933 3,287,927 
Wheat, all 55,404 65,120 67,201 bus 843,692 1,108,224 1,155,715 

Winter coe SOALS 46,989 48,510 bus 618,019 817,834 873,893 

| eee 16,290 18,131 18,691 bus 225,673 290,390 281,822 

ee 2,488 2,004 2,453 bus 31,900 32,840 35,836 
Other spring .... 13,803 16,127 16,238 bus 193,774 257,550 245,986 

Oats 36,711 41,933 43,648 bus 1,129,441 1,535,676 1,509,867 
Barley ... 12,550 10,465 10,477 bus 289,598 266,833 263,350 
oo eee 3,410 1,856 1,598 bus 42,356 23,952 18,685 
0 ee eras 424 409 390 bus 7,138 6,644 7,105 
GRR re 2,673 3,785 2,430 bus 23,426 34,557 22,962 
Serr rere here 1,169 1,494 1,567 bus 55,257 68,150 71,520 
re eer 87 312 163 lbs 116,300 427,780 266,752 
Sorghums for grain ... 5,556 6,408 6,765 bus 86,543 97,014 106,737 
Sorghums for forage .. 8,643 7,504 6,248 tons* 12,012 9,816 8,619 
Sorghums for silage ... 916 680 646 tonst 5,184 3,622 3,701 
SE BOG 6. 5-6.0.56.0 606.0: 24,890 17,059 17,639 bales 12,553 9,015 8,482 
oo eres sey% cane oe ee tons 5,240 3,664 3,452 
BE OE OS b40 004080686 70,431 77,017 74,352 tons 91,306 108,539 100,860 
EE 6-0-b 6646400 s 008 12,075 14,532 14,020 tons 10,616 13,250 11,530 
PU eee 767 888 1,071 bus 1,176 1,182 1,658 
Red clover seed ........ 1,292 2,186 2,584 bus 1,314 1,750 2,113 
Alsike clover seed ..... 141 153 149 bus 304 351 390 
Sweet clover seed ..... 337 239 229 bus 883 606 616 
Lespedeza seed ........ 718 922 974 lbs 143,169 187,000 213,900 
WC DOOR vac ceccccs 491 362 378 bus 1,783 1,333 1,398 
Sudan grass seed ...... 159 73 59 lbs 57,514 29,100 23,000 
Beans, dry edible ..... 1,879 1,485 1,617 bagst 16,408 13,083 15,797 
Peas, dry fleld ......... 362 518 512 bagst 4,580 5,915 6,926 
Soybeans for beans .... 5,698 10,661 9,606 bus 103,457 192,076 196,725 
Cowpeas for peas ...... 1,259 648 558 bus 6,591 3,790 3,222 
Peanuts picked and 

threshed es : 2,243 3,160 3,168 lbs 1,587,964 2,042,235 2,075,880 

*Dry weight. tGreen weight. tBags of 100 Ibs (uncleaned). 

NOTE—The 1945 data for all crops except fruits and nuts are revised on the basis of 


the 1945 Census of Agriculture, covering crop acreages and production for 1944, as well as 


other check data which become available at the end of each crop season. 


The 10-year 


averages are not revised, with the exception of cotton. 


Production of soybeans set an all- 
time high of 197,000,000 bus, or 2%2% 
above 1945 and almost double the 10- 
year average. The record crop was 
produced despite the smallest acre- 
age harvested for beans since 1941, 
and reflects near record acre yields 
of 20.5 bus. 

The 1946 flaxseed crop of 22,962,- 
000 bus is far below the 1945 crop 
of 34,557,000 bus, mainly because of 
the small harvested acreage. Flax 
was backward because of dry soil 
until nearly July 1. Just as the crop 
was getting started, damaging spring 
freezes resulted in considerable 
abandonment. 

Complete details of crop produc- 
tion in 1946 are shown in the accom- 
panying table. 
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SPECIAL SECTION TELLS 
STORY OF ST. REGIS CO. 


New York, N. Y.—In celebration 
of the forty-seventh anniversary of 
the founding of the St. Regis Paper 
Co., the Daily Times of Watertown, 
N. Y., published a special section in 
its issue of Nov. 30, depicting the 
story of the development of this com- 
pany, which is now one of the largest 
in the industry. The firm originated 
at Deferiet, N. Y., and its growth 
has been tremendous. 

The first employee of the company, 
it is disclosed, is still on the job. 
Roy F. Ferguson, president of the 
company, pays special tribute to all 
employees for their loyalty, and it is 
pointed out that many of them are 
now members of the company’s 25- 
year club. 

The issue contains many illustra- 
tions of production operations now 
carried on in the plants of the St. 
Regis Paper Co. 
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“ALL RISK” INSURANCE 
ON FLOUR NOW AVALIABLE 


Washington, D. C.—Inasmuch as 
Canadian mills are providing “All 
Risk” coverage on flour shipments 
to Latin America through English in- 
surance companies, and American in- 
surance companies now seem dis- 
posed to furnish such coverage, a 
number of American exporting mills 
feel that it would be a distinct handi- 
cap not to provide similar coverage. 
Suggestions have been made that on 
and after Jan. 1, 1947, flour sales be 
made to Latin America on the basis 
of all risk coverage. Sales made 
prior to that date would carry only 
the current coverage. 
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MRS. A. J. HUNT DIES 


Kansas City, Kansas.—Mrs. A. J. 
Hunt, widow of the late A. J. Hunt, 
founder and former president of the 
New Era Milling Co., died in an 
Arkansas City hospital Dec. 19, 
where she had been confined follow- 
ing a fall at her home Dec. 8. | 

Mrs. Hunt, who was 81 this year, 
had been in ill health for eight years. 
Funeral services were conducted Dec. 
21 and burial was beside her husband 
in the Riverview mausoleum. 

Not only was Mrs. Hunt prominent 
in civic and church activities in her 
home community, but she was well 
known throughout the milling indus- 
try, having served as vice president 
of the New Era Milling Co. following 
the death of Mr. Hunt in 1918. She 
was elected to a membership on the 
board of directors of the company 
in 1923. 

The Hunts were married in Oma- 
ha in November, 1884, and came to 
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L. P. Reitz . 
CO-ORDINATOR—L. P. Reitz, plant 


breeder on the Kansas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station staff, has 
been appointed co-ordinator of the 
hard red winter wheat research pro- 
gram for the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry. Mr. Reitz will have his head- 
quarters at the Nebraska Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station and will 
work with the staffs at the experi- 
ment stations in Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado and Texas. The 
appointment becomes effective Jan. 1. 





Arkansas City in 1898. The next year 
the milling concern was founded. 

Survivors include one daughier, 
Mrs. Helen Thompson, Washington, 
D. C., one granddaughter and two 
great grandchildren. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN FIRMS PURCHASE 
TEXAS CO-OP PROPERTY 


Fort Worth, Texas.—Two Fort 
Worth grain companies have pur- 
chased the properties of the Pro- 
ducers Elevator Co. here, it was an- 
nounced recently. Great West Grain 
Co., Inc., bought the 700,000-bu ele- 
vator, which will be used for public 
grain storage in, connection with the 
company’s export trade, Lewis Meek- 
ins, manager, said. 

The Transit Grain Co. purchased 
the warehouse, offices and a 300,- 
000-bu storage building, Leo Potish- 
man, president, said. The Transit 
company has had the offices under 
lease and will continue operation 
there until new buildings now being 
planned are built. A concentrates 
plant also is planned by the Transit 
company in the holdings acquired 
from the Producers company. 

The elevator formerly was owned 
by the Transit Grain Co. before be- 
ing purchased by the Producers Fle- 
vator Co., a co-operative, with head- 
quarters at Amarillo. Also sold in 
the deal were 5,000 feet of trackage 
and eight acres of land. 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

IN HOLIDAY DRESS 

All Minneapolis mill offices are in 
holiday attire this week, with Christ- 
mas trees and wreaths welcoming 
visitors. There are the usual pal- 
ties scheduled, for the exchange of 
gifts and greetings, but at the head- 
quarters of the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co. the program is slightly 
different... All the gifts, which in- 
clude a tricycle and go-cart, are des- 
tined for the patients at the Glen 
Lake sanitarium. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Requests for Export Permits 
for Feeds Get Little Attention 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—United States 
Department of Agriculture officials 
are showing no signs of giving in to 
increased pressure on part of soy- 
bean and other oilseed meal crushers 
for export allocations of these prod- 
ucts, according to informed sources 
close to policy levels. Soybean oil 
meal prices have-been sagging with 
supplies of meal increasing. Dis- 
tribution has been impeded by slow 
demand for meal and lack of trans- 
portation facilities. 

Another commodity for which ex- 
port allocation demands are request- 
ed is millfeed. 


Export Price Premiums 

Soybean crushers have reportedly 
told USDA officials that they can ob- 
tain outlets for meal in export trade 
which will bring premium prices es- 
timated as much as $25 per ton over 
the domestic market. 

Information concerning the request 
for export allocation of the oilseed 
meals, exclusively reported by Feed- 
stuffs, appears to have given rise to 
a flood of rumors that an allocation 
was imminent. Nothing in official 
circles indicates that there is any 
truth in this current crop of reports. 


Requests Are Refused 


On the contrary, requests for ex- 
port allocations of oilseed meals have 
been rejected at operating levels at 
USDA, and have never gone to the 
front office for consideration. Pri- 


marily, the transportation situation 
is far too critical to warrant consid- 
eration of export from interior crush- 
ing plants, it is said. There is a re- 
mote possibility that some alloca- 
tions for export of oilseed meal from 
crushing plants at seaboard might 
get attention, but until these export 
requests are more carefully prepared 
to fit into the over-all government 
export problem it is unlikely that 
they will receive favorable attention. 

It is pointed out in official circles 
that too frequently industry requests 
are presented on too broad a scale to 
warrant attention. If, for example, 
industry would prepare a case to fit 
snugly into the government plans ap- 
proval might be forthcoming. 


The Millfeed Situation 


In connection with millfeed alloca- 
tions the same obstacle, transporta- 
tion shortages, prevent favorable ac- 
tion. To some extent millfeed pre- 
sents a slightly less complicated sit- 
uation as far as export is concerned. 

For example, there are stocks of 
millfeed in relatively close export po- 
sition at Buffalo which could be 
moved to seaboard with a minimum 
strain on car supplies. However, it 
is believed that the millfeed demand 
in New England would not warrant 
the drain on these stocks, which ulti- 
mately would have to be replaced 
from midwest stocks. 

It is unthinkable to observers here 
that any allocation of millfeed sup- 
plies which have accumulated in the 
midwestern milling centers will be 
considered for export. Essentially 
movement of this commodity to ex- 





Army Quartermaster Buys 111,000 Sacks Flour 


Chicago, Ill. — Durihg the past week, the Army Quartermaster Depot 
purchased 55,000 sacks of regular army flour, mostly for delivery in late Jan- 
uary or early February, with about 15,000 taken for March. The price basis 
was said to be equivalent to $5.65 sacked, Kansas City. 

Early this week, the army procurement office purchased an additional 
55,000 sacks from mills in the Southwest, with delivery of 10,000 sacks for 


February and the balance for March. 





The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 


Consolidated Biscuit Co. ............... 


Continental Baking Co. 


Great A. & P. Tea 


Langendorf United Bakeries, “A” 


Langendorf United Bakeries, “B” ...... 
Pe SRS Aree ie 
Marek © Oo), 63.50 Pid.........6.....-. 
Po eer ee 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd............. 


Novadel-Agene 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ...... 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Pfd.. 
Purity Bakeries Corp. .... 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 


Standard Brands, Imc. ................. 
ae ere 


Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ....... 
United Biscuit of America ... 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants .. 


RE EE WB, os sc.ncaceccsccrs en ss: 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ........... 


; Bid Asked 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd... 168 172 
Ralston Purina Co. .......... 101 102 





Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd........ 
Corn Products Refining Co. ............ 
2 4 ” Ase 
Flour Mills of America, Ine............ 
CO EE I cei ec reece es enaees 
General Foods Corp. ................... 
GR I, BN Sn 6.06 scission hie cesses 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd............ 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd........... 
ET ee ae ee 
Great A. & P. Tea Co.,-$7 Pfd.......... 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York.... 


ER Ree ar 










1946 1946 Close Close 
High Low Dec. 16 Dec. 23 
nae 39 2914 33 35 
teen 40%, 2654 39 37% 
Rae 12% 5% 556 6 
ious 25 1534 18% 18% 
eee 22 12% 19% 19% 
sie 109% 101 105 104% 
ee 0% 584 12% 13 
ate 35% 28 30 30% 
eee 13% 8 13 13% 
arene 14% 10% 11% 12 
per 614 39% 441, 44% 
are 5434 42 5114 50 
san er 135% 127 129% 127% 
Skea 123 114 114% 16 
Seeres 135 93% 102% 102 
res. 147 131 hes 135 
Pe) 4156 38% 40 41% 
eee 35 1 325% 34 
oh aed 26 10% 27 30% 
oe 17 54 5934 641% 
teas 110% 100 98 97 
.ehere 25% 2854 283, 
Seine 20514 180 184 183 
weet 2934 32% 31 
cnet 221% 12% 12% 12% 
3514 29% 3334 33 
110 102% 103% 103% 
3854 30 32% 3314 
ote re 114 90 95 97% 
bees 180 158 162 162% 
nae 55 3456 37 36% 
ee: 63 41% es 481, 
564% 42% 43% 45 
57% 33% 434 454 - 
5.6 Sa 4 6% Ie 
ness 18% 11% 15% 16% 
Deux 107% 100 10356 104144 
Bid Asked 
Standard Brands, Inc., 
ere 97 99 





port would mean an additional de- 
mand on grain cars, which are just 
not available for the more necessary 
movement of food grains. 

Although the net effect of an oil- 
seed meal allocation for export 
would be primarily measured in 
terms of transportation demand, 
there are other influences which 
might play a part in a favorable de- 
cision in the not too distant future. 

One outstanding agricultural econ- 
omist said that it might be wise now 
on the basis of the lorig range out- 
look to make a limited allocation of 
soybean meal for export to influence 
present domestic price levels. This 
expert believes that a sharp run-up 
in prices of meal might be beneficial 
on acreage of soybeans next year. 
Feed industry officials who favor low 
meal prices are said to overlook the 
possibilities of a short supply situa- 
tion in soybeans next year as a re- 
sult of low meal prices. 


Boost to Foreign Livestock 


Another aspect which might influ- 
ence a favorable decision to export 
oilseed meals is the effect it would 
have on foreign production livestock, 
which would increase overseas out- 
put of oils, thereby reducing demands 
on domestic stocks next year. 

However, policy officials have not 
come to grips with the decision re- 
garding any export allocation, and as 
things now stand appeals for export 
allocations have been rejected. Un- 
til the request gets into the front of- 
fice at operating levels at USDA all 
reports are only rumors. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


K. C. MILLFEED MARKET 
CONTINUES TO DECLINE 


Mo.—The millfeed 
market at Kansas City dragged 
through another week of daily 
slumps, registering declines of 50c 
to $1 every 24 hours. Spot sales 
were few, far too few for the amount 
of offerings on the market. In many 
cases offerings could not coincide 
with bids and the market was fran- 
tic to clear accumulations on track. 
Many observers believe that not un- 
til a good storm occurs, making out- 
door feeding impossible, will a de- 
mand for millfeeds be found and 
an upturn in prices be experienced. 
On Dec. 24 bran was sluggish at 
$33 @33.50 and shorts at $33.50@34. 
There was a slight improvement in 
deferred inquiry, but quotations were 
low, bran $35, shorts $35.50@36 for 
January-March delivery. 





Kansas _ City, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRE RAZES ELEVATOR, 
70,000 BUS OF GRAIN 


Mt. Carmel, Ill.—The Riverside 
grain elevator here was destroyed by 
fire recently with a loss estimated 
at $200,000. The blaze destroyed 
70,000 bus of grain. 

The elevator, newly constructed, 
was valued at $75,000, the grain at 
$125,000. Frank Orr, Jr., the owner, 
said that there was no insurance on 
the building, but the grain was com- 
pletely covered. Mr. Orr will rebuild 
as soon as the debris can be cleared. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 





Havana, Ill. — The four-story Con- 
tinental Grain Co. elevator was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire recently with 
a loss of $175,000. Cause of the 
blaze, which destroyed 80,000 bus of 
corn and soybeans, is believed to be 
spontaneous combustion. 
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Farm Parity Index 
to Remain as Key 
to Price Supports 


Chicago, Ill—The trend of farm 
parity prices will continue to be of 
importance to both growers and con- 
sumers, inasmuch as the law pro- 
vides that prices of most agricultural 
commodities will be supported by 
loans at not less than 90% of parity 
for the two years from the Jan. 1 
following the date on which the 
President or Congress shall have pro- 
claimed hostilities to have ended, 
says Goodbody & Co., nation-wide 
stock and commodity commission 
house. 


This means that the government’s 
loan program will remain in effect 
until at least the end of 1949 and 
probably 1950. It is improbable that 
the Republican Congress will make 
any change in this law so far as basic 
farm products are concerned, name- 
ly, wheat, corn and cotton. In the 
case of the so-called Steagall com- 
modities, which include hogs, butter- 
fat, potatoes and eggs, adjustments 
are likely to be made as some of the 
products are considered to be sup- 
ported at too high a level which in 
turn stimulates unwanted surplus 
production, while other commodities 
are supported at too low a level. 


Procedure Outlined 


In order to assure a better under- 
standing of the official computation 
of parity prices, Goodbody & Co. 
outlines briefly the procedure fol- 
lowed. 

In attempting to measure as ac- 
curately as possible the over-all 
changes that occur in the level of 
prices charged to farmers and their 
families for commodities used in liv- 
ing and farm production, an index is 
computed based upon prices for 86 
items used in family living and an- 
other index based upon prices for 94 
items used in farm production. 

These two indices are combined 
into a single index, which again is 
combined with interest per acre on 
mortgage indebtedness secured by 
farm real estate and taxes per acre to 
obtain the index of prices paid, inter- 
est, and taxes by giving prices paid 
for commodities a weight of 86%, 
interest 7.2% and taxes 6.8%. A 
breakdown of percentage weights fol- 
lows: 

Percentage Weights Used in Computing the 
Index of Prices Paid by Farmers 


Commodity group % Weight 
Commodities used for family 

living (86 items) ......... 48.6 
os . OE ee eee 17.5 
LE. Cecigesetbeneivnaseas 14.8 
Supplies (fuel, kerosene, soap, 

gasoline, tires and oil for 

automobiles, etc.) ........ 6.8 
Furniture and furnishings .. 2.9 
Building materials for house 3.6 
Automobiles (share used for 

REVUE EOS 4.6.0 5-6.9.6.6'6 50:66:90 3.0 

Commodities used for produc- 

Cape SUG LOOMIS) 2. cevnsee BT:8 
PE 64 0S 6 60.0 000500564. 0.608.0 8 10.1 
SV PET eee rere eee 4.2 
Automobiles (share used for 

farm business) and trucks. 4.5 
RU, 0.6 55.5 8.0 0 6 0.4,0 0.6:6:6%. 88 1.2 
a aL er ek ee ae 3.2 
Building and fencing mate- 

. Aer eye re rer eee 5.9 
Equipment and supplies (gas- 

oline, oil, tools, harness, 

twine, insecticides, contain- 

Ses Oy wv is tedeoseveeees 6.9 
os eM PLETE CT 1.4 
Total, all commodities (180 

| Ver een ee Poe te ee 86.0 

Interest (charges per acre on 
farm real estate debt) ...... 7.2 

Taxes (payable per acre on 
FOTIA TOGL GHEREE) «i ciciieccess 6.8 
OD (or 6b eS s £66060 ebb 559% 100.4 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


HOLIDAY DULLNESS EVIDENT 
IN REDUCED FLOUR BOOKINGS 


Domestic Trade Holding Of Ahead of Inventory Time— 
Bakers Expect Lower Prices—Export Bookings 
Checked by Sold-up Condition of Mills 


The usual holiday decline is evi- 
dent in flour business, with the do- 
mestic trade entirely inactive and a 
substantial reduction in the volume 
of export sales. The slackening in 
demand, however, finds most mills 
well sold ahead and not anxious to 
book additional business now. The 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration and the army purchased 
small amounts. Domestic buyers, in- 
cluding some of the largest bakery 
accounts, apparently are holding off 
in the belief that prices will be low- 
er after the turn of the year. Fam- 
ily trade pipelines are well filled at 
prices lower than current quotations, 
which precludes further business un- 
til these stocks are consumed or the 
market breaks. Also, most users de- 
sire low inventories at the end of 
the year. 


Foreign Bookings Lighter 


Liberal export transactions in re- 
cent weeks have taken the edge off 
of the foreign inquiry and at the 
same time given mills about as large 
backlogs as they care for. Most of 
the current inquiry is for near-by 
shipment, which is out of the ques- 
tion with most mills. Expected Cu- 
ban buying of around 2,000,000 sacks 
has not yet developed, but is expect- 
ed to get under way almost any time 
as soon as subsidy details are com- 
pleted by the Cuban government. 
Millers also await further informa- 
tion on the handling of relief flour, 
both for former UNRRA countries 
and United States military zones. 

Canadian mills report export sales 
of flour last week equivalent to about 
1,500,000 bus of wheat, mostly to 
South American countries, China, 
Norway and the West Indies. The 
United Kingdom got only a minor 
quantity. Another big outlet for Ca- 
nadian flour is Taku Bar in North 
China. This is the transshipment 
point for Tientsin, the flour being 
lightered from freighters into small 
coastal boats and moved up the 
channel. Manila is said to be taking 
about six times as much Canadian 
flour as before the war. 


Southwestern Sales 60% 


Sales by southwestern mills aver- 
aged about 60% of capacity last 
week, of which only 15% of capac- 
ity represented domestic business, 
the rest being export and govern- 
ment sales. In the previous week, 
business amounted to 197% of ca- 
pacity (19% domestic) and a year 
ago the figure was 36%. Most bak- 
ers, including the largest ones, ap- 
parently are expecting price easi- 
ness early in 1947 and are willing to 
wait out the market as long as they 
can. Some buying may be necessary 
in January, but if this bearishness 
carries over the volume may not be 
large. Family trade continues dull, 
a seasonally normal condition, since 
inventory taxes in some states en- 
courage low stocks at year-end. Al- 
though export inquiry remains fairly 
active from Latin American coun- 
tries, particularly Brazil, volume of 
sales has fallen off considerably be- 


cause most mills are booked as far 
ahead as they can with safety. 


Spring Mills Booked Heavily 

Spring wheat mills sold only 28% 
of capacity, against 76% the pre- 
vious week and 50% a year ago. 
They report the domestic demand 
limited to fill-in purchases only, with 
most bakers well covered and not 
showing much interest in deferred 
needs. As a matter of fact, however, 
mills are booked about to the limit 
of their capacity mostly for export 
account and are not seeking new 
business, especially for near-by ship- 
ment. Some bakers will be forced 
into the market soon after Jan. 1, 
but in the meantime they are hoping 
for lower prices. Boxcar scarcity still 
hampers deliveries on previous con- 
tracts. Export bookings have less- 
ened somewhat, not from lack of in- 
quiry, but due to mills having sold 
as much as they can produce for 
January and February. They are 
holding back a little of the capacity 
for the Cuban trade, buying on which 
is expected to start soon. 


Eastern Buyers Well Covered 


Buffalo mills report buyers show- 
ing little interest in making addi- 
tional commitments, due to a well 
covered position for the next two or 
three months and a desire to hold 
year-end inventories at low levels. 
Boston business remains very quiet, 
with increasing offerings by mills 
meeting slow acceptance at current 
prices. Deliveries on old orders are 
increasing and most mill agents re- 
port that they are catching up with 
domestic orders. Further increases 
of 10@20c sack in Philadelphia prices 
were not conducive to renewed buy- 
ing interest, although a few smaller 
bakers who ran out of flour placed 
additional orders. Preholiday apathy 
featured the Pittsburgh trade, with 
neither buyers nor sellers anxious 
for business ahead of inventory time. 
Bakers appear to be amply supplied 
for at least 60 days and family sales 
continue to lag. 


Chicago handlers report very little 
flour being sold into domestic chan- 
nels, with a pronounced tendency on 
the part of buyers not to enter the 
market in a substantial way or to 
book ahead. Cleveland jobbers re- 
port trade as slow as at any time 
on record. Except for quick deliv- 
eries to bakers in immediate need, 
and deliveries on old contracts, very 
little business is passing. Family 
trade at Cleveland also is quiet. St. 
Louis mills report a heavy export 
movement of flour, but domestic 
trade refuses to meet the price 
levels asked. The latter are cov- 
ered for at least 60 days and they 
are desirous of holding inventories as 
low as possible at the year-end. 


Holiday Dullness Prevails 


Reports from Atlanta state that 
the holiday season has curtailed 
business in the Southeast. Bakers 
are well supplied from previous book- 
ings and some of them indicate they 
will not make new commitments un- 
til well into the new year. Deliv- 
eries continue good and are about 
up to date in most instances. 


Pacific Restrictions Eased 


Relaxation of the boxcar restric- 
tions late in the week was welcomed 
by Pacific Northwest mills and most 
plants planned immediate resump- 
tion of eastern and California book- 
ings. Some interior mills had been 
on part-time operations because of 
the restrictions, having flour piled 
high in warehouses awaiting cars 
and fearful that their domestic cus- 
tomers would run out of flour. On 
the other hand, mills are not press- 
ing for new business too heavily, be- 
ing aware that the boxcar restriction 
will be renewed if the car situation 
does not improve. 


Production 


Flour production shows an_in- 
crease of 61,250 sacks from the pre- 
ceding week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 71% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 4,037,232 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,975,982 sacks in the pre- 
ceding week and 3,678,453 sacks in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
Two years ago the figure was 3,459,- 
166 and three years ago 3,169,- 
688. Production increased 22,000 
sacks in the Northwest over last 
week, 55,000 in the Southwest and 
11,000 in Buffalo, while there was a 





Durum Strength Forces Granular 
Prices Up; Buyers Slow to Follow 


Inquiry for granulars from maca- 
roni manufacturers has fallen off. 
The trade still is waiting for a break 
in prices, but with good milling 
grain commanding $2.31@2.32 bu and 
spot offerings very light, mills have 
had to advance quotations on granu- 
lars to $5.60@5.65 bulk, Minneapolis. 
Bookings the past week have been 
almost nil and little improvement is 
looked for until after the holidays. 
Meanwhile, shipping directions con- 
tinue heavy, with most mills about 
a week behind on deliveries. 

Eastern macaroni manufacturers 
report that they are being pinched 
more and more between rising costs 
of granulars and other raw materials 
and the current selling prices of the 
finished products. Unless this trend 
changes in the near future, increases 
in macaroni and noodle prices appear 
imminent. 


Durum wheat prices delivered at 





-@ ..- 
2.13 


Durum or better.. 
Red Durum .... 


- 


Minneapolis and Duluth Dec. 21, 
were as follows: 
po’ Duluth 

1 Durum or better. .$2.25@2.29 $2.09@2.26 
2 Durum or better.. @2.25 2.09@ 2.26 
3 Durum or better.. 2.28 2.09@2.25 
4 Durum or better.. 2.27 To 2 
5 2.26 

2.13 


bo 
~ bo 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day .week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
BOG. BB-FE on ceed cccvvs *236,975 113 
Previous week ........ 232,691 111 
WOOP GOO: a6 ves Cente os 252,263 120 
Crop year 
production 
4,720,569 


uly 2-Bee. 31, 29066 cicccnvvises , 
July 1-De0c. 23, 1946 ..ccccassves 5,221,843 
*Preliminary. 


December 24, 1946 


decrease of 11,000 sacks in the Cen. 
tral and Southeast and 16,000 in the 
North Pacific Coast. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DOWNWARD FEED PRICE 
TREND LESS MARKED 


Demand Picks Up With Colder 
Weather and Lower Price Levels 
Stimulate Buying 








Feed markets again averaged some- 
what lower the past week, but the 
declines are not as marked as during 
recent weeks. Colder weather 
stimulated demand, while for- 
mula feed manufacturers became 
more intérested in taking on suppiies 
at the further downward adjustment 
in values. Some of the jobbing trade 
also covered short sales made on the 
way down and altogether demand 
was slightly better. The Production 
and Marketing Administration incex 
of wholesale feedstuffs prices dropped 
5 points to 221.0, which is only 15 
points higher than in October when 
price ceilings were last in effect. 


Millfeeds Rebound From Low 


In Minneapolis the general tone of 
the wheat millfeed market continues 
draggy, but the demand has shown 
sufficient improvement to stem ‘he 
decline and cause prices to react ‘1p- 
ward 50c to $1 ton from the low 
point. Production continues liberal 
and sizable offerings are placed on 
the market daily, so that supplies 
continue more than adequate to meet 
the inquiry. 


Production 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of ‘he 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 60,870 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 59,203 tons 
in the week previous and 55,889 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totals 
1,269,264 tons, as compared with 1,- 
372,712 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. Figures show pro- 
duction from March 1 to Sept. 1, 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 !bs 
of millfeed being accepted as the 
millfeed yield per 100 lbs of flour. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BRITISH ISLES RECEIVE 
MOST CANADIAN WHEAT 


Winnipeg, Man.—Export clearances 
of Canadian wheat only to overseas 
destinations during the first four 
months of the current crop year 
amounted to 49,078,254 bus, and in- 
cluded 11,647,048 to countries other 
than those in the British Empire. 
Great Britain, Northern Ireland and 
Eire took roughly 33,000,000 bus, 
while about 4,500,000 were exporied 
to other Empire countries. 

Among the other countries, Egypt 
took 2,455,623 bus, Netherlands 2,- 
345,977, Belgium 2,101,809, while Nor- 
way, Switzerland and Brazil each 
took slightly more than 1,000,000 bus 
of Canadian wheat in the four-month 
period. 

Oat exports to overseas destila- 
tions in the four months totaled 11,- 
585,344 bus, including 6,714,497 or 
British Empire countries. Barley ©x- 
ports of only 1,510 bus went to 
Greece. Rye exports of only 55,976 
bus went to Great Britain, while 
other countries purchased 734,960 })us 
of Canadian rye. Norway was ihe 
biggest buyer. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Bearish Winter Crop Estimate 


Breaks Wheat Market 


Big Export Goals Dependent Upon Ability 


Grain—Milling Demand Loses Edge—CCC Buying Absent 


Issuance of the first official esti- 
mate of the 1947 winter wheat crop, 
showing the tremendous total of 
nearly 947,000,000 bus as _ likely, 
knocked the props out from under 
the recently advancing wheat futures 
market and prices tumbled from 4c 
to 614c in the past week. Confirma- 
tion of the government’s intentions 
of striving for an export goal of 12,- 
000,000 tons this crop year was 
viewed with some misgivings as trade 
authorities question the physical 
ability of railroads to transport grain 
in sufficient volume to meet such a 
goal. Consequently, performance on 
the meeting of successive monthly 
goals is considered more important 
marketwise than just the talk of 
shipping fanciful amounts to foreign 
nations. 

Milling demand for cash wheat ap- 
pears temporarily to have lost its 
edge, despite the large backlogs of 
both domestic and foreign flour or- 
ders on mill books, due to the rec- 
ord- breaking premiums of cash 
wheat over futures quoted in recent 
weeks. The CCC was absent as a 
buyer throughout the week, but the 
recent Mexican negotiations finally 
culminated in the purchase of 5,000,- 
000 bus through private trade chan- 
nels, the first such deal on the 1947 
allocations. 

Futures. Break Sharply 

Sharply weaker prices featured the 
expiration of trading in December 
wheat futures, that position in Min- 
neapolis registering a loss of over 7c 
in the final day’s trade and going out 
fully 10c bu lower than a week ago. 
May wheat at Minneapolis closed 
Dec. 23 at $1.90%, or 6%c below a 
week ago. Kansas City March end- 
ed at $1.95% and May $1.85%, both 
off 4c. Chicago January finished at 
$2.10% and March at $2.01%, both 
down 4c for the week. 

The first official estimate of the 
1947 winter wheat crop issued Dec. 
19 was bearish. Acreage of winter 
wheat seeded for all purposes this 
fall is estimated at 56,426,000 acres, 
or 8% above the 52,000,000 seeded a 
year ago. This year’s acreage about 
the same as 1938 which was second 
only to record seedings for 1937 crop. 
Increased seedings were partly the 
result of exceptionally favorable 
weather in most of the. country for 
preparing ground and seeding. A 
winter wheat production of about 
947,000,000 bus is now forecast, based 
on Dec. 1 reported condition of crop, 
appraisal of soil moisture conditions 
to date and other factors affecting 
per acre yields. If realized, this will 
exceed record 1946 winter wheat crop 
by 73,000,000 bus. In making the 
present production forecast, normal 
Weather has been assumed for rest 
of crop season. Indicated yield ‘per 
Seeded acre of 16.8 bus, compares 
With 16.7 in 1946. 


Tone of Springs Unsettled 

Tone of the cash wheat market at 
Minneapolis became somewhat un- 
settled with demand more selective. 
Government buyers were absent and 
mills have accumulated rather lib- 
eral supplies of various grades and 
qualities during recent weeks and are 
now concentrating on certain kinds 
to fill. various individual blending 
needs. Low protein wheat from South 
Dakota was noticeably weaker with 
ordinary protein grain from other 
areas holding barely steady to some- 


what lower. High protein, on the 
other hand, from North Dakota and 
Montana, was in good demand and 
traded higher. Prices were quoted 
in a much wider range covering the 
same numerical grades and protein 
content reflect this demand situa- 
tion for the various origins. Duluth 
bids were on an equal basis with 
those at Minneapolis. Durum wheat 
of good milling quality held independ- 
ently strong with mill demand active. 
A reduction of 2,500,000 bus was 
made in the December durum crop 
estimate, compared with the earlier 
released figures. Top quality hard 
amber durum was quoted at $2.31@ 
2.32 with medium milling quality of 
amber durum $2.25@2.29. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on Dec. 21: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ibs........ $2.14 @2.16 
1 DNS 59 Ibs .......--200-- 213 @2.15 
L DNS 58 IDS ..wwcccscccccee B18 @B.15 
2 DNS 56 Ibs ..%....--.ee0e- 211% O@2.14% 
3 DNS 56 Ibs ..........--+-. 2.08% @2.13% 
3 DNS 55 lbs .........-.-+-- 2.08% @2.13% 
Premiums for protein are generally 7@10c 
for 13%, 11@1é6c for 14%, 20@26e for 15%, 


and 27@33c for 16%. 
K. C. Demand Slackens 


Despite capacity mill output of 
flour, demand for the larger receipts 
of wheat at Kansas City was some- 
what narrower and described as on- 
ly fair to good. The trading basis 
for No. 1 hard winter, ordinary pro- 
tein, ruled from 24c over May down 
to 22c over later in the week, and 
premiums for higher proteins were 
reduced. Buyers were indifferent and 
not anxious to book large amounts. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on Dec. 21, protein 
content considered: 

No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.06% @2.17 





No. 2 Dark and Hard 05% @2.16 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.04% @2.15 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 03% @2.14 
a a | Are ser re ee a 2.11% @2.21 
a a Ss roe ie ee 2.10% @2.20 
ee et Re See ee eee 2.09% @2.19 
Pe. Se SD ees Sewers’ aes 2.08% @2.18 


Prices are easier at Fort Worth, 
influenced by increased selling pres- 
sure and a limited demand. As of 
Dec. 23, No. 1 hard ordinary pro- 
tein was quoted at $2.21 bu, deliv- 
ered Texas common points, with 13% 
protein 1c more. 


Pacific Prices Weaken 


Pacific Northwest wheat prices 
sagged the past week as trading vir- 
tually stopped, with the ICC order 
discontinued Dec. 20 at midnight. A 
flurry followed as hard pressed feed 
manufacturers sought to buy wheat 
which they had not been able to do 
for a period of 10 days. Most of the 
efforts of the trade were being spent, 
however, in trying to make deliv- 
eries on old contracts. The CCC was 
offering to buy at $1.88, track, Port- 
land, and getting some wheat right 
along. The feed trade is well sup- 
plied, flour mills are covered, and 
consequently the CCC got more than 
its usual purchases. Premiums of 
2@3c bu were being paid over the 
CCC price for wheat which had been 
turned down by the CCC, but there 
was only small amount of this avail- 
able. The CCC moved in an esti- 
mated 3,000,000 bus in the past 10 
days for export, but needs another 
2,000,000 for its December quota of 
export commitments. Weather con- 


tinues favorable for the winter wheat 
crop, with ample moisture in the soil 
and weather moderate. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 



























Dec. 15-21, Previous Dec. 16-22, Dec. 17-23, Dec. 19-25, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
NOFERWORE. 606 0% sec reser ec cess *989,794 967,693 1,002,408 859,501 600,934 
WOM WONG ok 5.826550 Oc eersnnees 1,536,566 1,482,040 1,400,965 1,173,801 1,240,409 
eT Tae Tree eee Re 539,689 §28,298 356,534 489,219 529,521 
Central and Southeast ......... *617,437 58 587,573 473,504 
North Pacific Coast ...........-. *353,746 3 349,072 325,320 
ig: ! i! eee eae ae ee eo 4,037,232 3,975,982 3,678,453 3,459,166 3,169,688 
Percentage of total U.S. output 1 71 71 73 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
--———Percentage of capacity operated — uly 1 to———, 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
15-21 Previous 16-22, 17-23, 19-25, 21, 22, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest ......- 100 98 99 87 64 21,386,230 22,206,822 
Southwest....... 105 102 103 85 89 35,117,115 32,460,409 
Buffalo .....055 90 88 59 84 91 12,933,220 13,128,971 
Central and S. E. 78 80 72 74 63 13,001,035 14,724,802 
No. Pacific Coast 94 98 95 85 79 7,706,939 8,649,353 
Totals ...ssse 95 94 90 84 77 90,144,539 91,170,357 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and Iowa: 
Dec. 15-21 ..... 894,660 971,663 109 
Previous week .. 894,660 955,749 107 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Year ago ...... 814,380 867,974 107 capacity output tivity 
Tw rears ag 2g FAR 4 99° 
a a eo: eee 667,800  *674,591 101 
Mive-year AVeTABE .......-eeeeeees 8$ ‘ eat oe 
ag orf no i Previous week. 667,800 617,587 92 
‘ = TOU? BOB 6cK4:0% 667,800 644,177 96 
Kansas City 7" ae ei - . seg fer 
Deo. 18-21 364,320 367,408 101 r'wo years ago .. 660,498 528,735 80 
Previous week .. 364,320 381,668 105 zene ree ae dil Sal la aE a 67 
Year ago ...... 352,800 345,581 98 ROUPORE GVOTORS: 6.4.06 5 ces cic te ies 54 
Two years ago .. 352,800 246,204 70 *Preliminary. 
Five-year Average ......ccessecees 83 P 
Ten-yeOAr AVETABE . 2.2... ccs cecees 70 Minneapolis 
Wichi J 
D 15-21 cera 112.165 100 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
ec, Beek -s.s06> 2,8 2,165 ihe, 
Previous week . 112,800 63,125 55 i capacity output tivity 
Wear aG0 ...... 111,132 113,705 102 Dec. 15-21 ..... 321,360 315,203 98 
Two years ago .. 111,132 89,696 81 Previous week .. 321,360 350,106 109 
Five-year Average ........ceceeeee 88 Year ago ...... 321,360 360,231 112 
Ten-year average ..-....eeeseeeees 75 Two years ago .. 318,120 330,766 104 
Salina BiVO+VOGP AVETARS 2656 icissscccese 76 
Bec. BE+B2 cscs 84,600 85,330 101 TON=-VORE AVGTERS 266 cb eeeskivcee 63 
Previous week .. 84,600 81,496 96 
WOSP OG. 23.605: 80,556 73,705 91 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Two years ago .. 109,956 91,500 83 ‘ F — : ; P 
Five-year average ..........eee0e5 89 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Ten-year AVETABC ..... cece cseces 86 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 








capacity output tivity 
Dec. 15-21 . 243,720 *214,396 88 
Previous week 2 220,408 9¢ 
Year ago ...... 22 190,924 85 
Two years ago .. : 211,072 78 
BIVO+¥ERF AVETARBS 2 cc cc ccc vcsscces 66 
TON-YORF AVETABS 2... cwccccsvsscvses 57 

*Preliminary. 
Portland District 

Dee. BS-88 cvs 134,200 *139,350 100 
Previous week .. 134,200 149,385 111 
WOR. BBO 66060 134,200 152,411 114 
Two years ago .. 143,200 138,000 96 
Five-year AVerage .......eceerecees 82 


TON-VORF BVETABS 2. cvcsccvcccssces 72 
*Preliminary. 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 








Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
Dec. 16-23 ...:% 786,846 *617,437 78 
Previous week .. 786,845 628,158 80 
TOOT OHO vcs. 794,106 2 72 
Two years ago .. 795,240 74 
BIVG-FORF BVGTERS 2. csc ciesccwssss 64 


SOR-FORE GVOPGMS 6.6666 608cdevaisues 60 
*Preliminary. 





BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
ee: 26-82 wadics 601,200 90 
Previous week .. 601,200 88 
Year O80 «....<» 600,600 59 
Two years ago .. 577,416 84 
Pive-YORF BVETAGS ccc ciccccctesecee 72 
WORAPOEE GUOTIIES 66.504 60006,05%4 6008 69 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—, 











Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
Dec. 15-21 - 31,115 653,190 19,712 
Previous week.. 30,011 18,568 
Two weeks ago 29,288 17,455 
23 657,324 20,299 
23, 596,829 17,405 
25,118 625,404 12,169 
oo 21,996 566,173 12,395 
Five-yr. average 26,073 619,784 16,496 
*Principal mills. tAll mills, **75% of 


7-——Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


-—Buffalot—  -—Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


375,784 10,043 240,290 60,870 1,269,264 
10,624 59,203 
9,854 56,597 
449,473 7,220 265,915 55,889 1,372,712 
401,557 9,907 250,435 51,081 1,248,821 
369,157 10,723 245,547 48,010 1,240,108 
340,003 8,674 207,266 43,064 1,113,442 
387,195 9,313 241,891 51,882 1,248,870 


total capacity. 





CANADIAN BOARD RESTRICTS 
WHEAT USE BY DISTILLERS 


Toronto, Ont.——The Canadian 
Wheat Board on Dec. 19 issued an or- 
der prohibiting sale of wheat or any 
wheat product for distilling purposes 
unless such wheat-or wheat prod- 


uct is unfit for human consumption. 
The order said the step was being 
taken at the request of the federal 
government and that sale of wheat 
unfit for human consumption must 
also be approved by the board. Price 
would be based on current class 2 
export wheat prices. 
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State Enrichment Laws to Be Pushed 





ACTIVE CAMPAIGN WILL GET 
SUPPORT FROM NUTRITIONISTS 


Members of National Food and Nutrition Board Survey 
Coming Legislative Season’s Prospects—Industry 
Associations Re-endorse Program 


Chicago, Ill-Under the approval 
and leadership of state health and 
nutritional officials and authorities, 
an active effort will be made during 
the next few months to broaden the 
front of state enrichment legisla- 
tion. Nineteen states now have en- 
richment statutes enacted along lines 
recommended by the Food and Nutri- 
tion Board of the National Research 
Council. To these it is expected that 
several more will be added during 
the coming season of state legisla- 
tive sessions, advancing the compul- 
sory legislation program an impor- 
tant degree farther toward unanim- 
ity and thus securing as a perma- 
nent gain to the breadstuffs indus- 
tries and to the nutritional welfare 
of the country what was set up as 
an emergency wartime measure un- 
der War Food Order 1. 


Nutritionists Approve 


The continued active interest of 
the Food and Nutrition Board in 
nation-wide enrichment of flour and 
bread was expressed at a meeting 
of the board’s cereal committee on 
Dec. 11 in Washington. Presiding 
over this group was the chairman, 
Dr. R. R. Williams, director of the 
science laboratories of the Bell Tele- 
phone System. Among the other 
members present were Dr. Russell 
M. Wilder of the Mayo Clinic, Dr. 
E. M. Nelson of the United States 
Food and Drug Administration, Dr. 
E. J. Lease of Clemson Agricultural 
College, Dr. W. H. Sebrell of the 
United States Public Health Service, 
Dr. Franklin M. Bing of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking and G. Cul- 
len Thomas of General Mills, Inc. 

A statement in support of the re- 
newed legislative program in the in- 
terest of enrichment is being pre- 
pared by the committee and will be 
issued shortly by its chairman. 


Industry Backing 


Dr. Bing, on behalf of the baking 
industry, will be at the command of 
nutritional workers and _ legislative 
committees in the various states 
where enrichment bills are to be pre- 
sented, but other than this partici- 
pation in the movement the industry’s 
influence will be made _ effective 
through the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation’s continued official support 
and through the efforts of individual 
bakers and local associations. 

The full support of the Millers 
National Federation also is behind 
the legislative movement, and its vice 
presidents, Herman Steen and Her- 
man Fakler, were present at the ce- 
real committee’s meeting to offer 
their counsel and assistance. 

The board of governors of the 
American Bakers Association, at its 
recent meeting in Chicago, adopted 
the following resolution: 

“The board of governors of the 
American Bakers Association, always 
desirous of increasing the baking in- 


dustry’s service to the public and 
the value of its products to consum- 
ers, having accepted the judgment 
of the scientists and nutritionists re- 
garding the nutritional value of en- 
riched white bread and rolls, recom- 
mends to the industry the continued 
wholehearted support of the enrich- 
ment program and urges each indi- 
vidual baker to continue the enrich- 
ment of white bread and rolls.” 


Opposition Expected 


Opposition to further state legis- 
lation to compel enrichment, it is 
expected, will be continued by dairy 
interests in some states and by some 
of the processors of milk. 

A recently-issued information 
bulletin prepared by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking stresses 
that milk and enrichment fac- 
tors complement each other and 
urges that both milk and enrich- 
ment ingredients be used in 
bread. 


“Enrichment ingredients contribute 
thiamine, niacin and iron (which are 
not substantially increased by milk) 
and also additional amounts of ribo- 
flavin,” the bulletin states. “Milk 
adds high quality animal protein to 
the protein of flour. It also adds 
calcium and riboflavin. Milk im- 
proves the flavor and character of 
bread. The baking baking industry 
has continued to use milk in en- 
riched breads. Enrichment plus the 
milk used by all bakers makes bread 
a truly ‘protective’ food.” 

A powerful recruit for the en- 
richment cause has emerged in the 
American Public Health Association, 
composed of health officers and nutri- 
tionists in all states, which recently 
endorsed the enrichment movement 
and placed its influence behind the 
state legislative program. 

Other groups that have approved 
enrichment include such national or- 
ganizations devoted to public health 
and welfare as the American Dietet- 
ics Association, the American Home 
Economics Association, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and the 
Council of State Governments. 

No definite indication has been 
given as to the states in which the 


INFORMATION BOOKLET 
AVAILABLE 


A booklet entitled “Information 
on Bread and Flour Enrichment” has 
been prepared by the American In- 
stitute of Baking and is available to 
bakers who wish to tell the story 
of the nutritional value of bakery 
products. The booklet has been wide- 
ly quoted by press and radio com- 
mentators and has been sent to ap- 
proximately 25,000 key educators 
throughout the country. 











forthcoming legislative efforts will 
be made, but it is assumed that 
among them will be such key states 
—which also are dairy states—as 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Iowa. 

Benefits to Be Cited 


Nutritionists and industry officials 
who are interested in active prome- 
tion work on the enrichment front 
anticipate some reluctance to put 
further compulsory legislation on the 
statute books, this being a natural 
reaction to the long period of so- 
called “emergency” laws and war- 
time controls. However, they ex- 
pect to find that enrichment has 
been accepted by the public as an 
important nutritional advance, and 
are organizing scientific proofs of the 
benefits of enrichment which are cal- 
culated to meet any skepticism that 
may remain. 

Enrichment is counted upon both 
by the Millers National Federation 
and the American Bakers Association 
as one of the big talking points for 
their national flour and bread pro- 
motion campaigns, now being set up 
on an unprecedented scale. The offi- 
cers of these associations, therefore, 
state that they will take every pos- 
sible precaution to see that the en- 
richment program loses no ground. 
It cannot be allowed to stand still, 
they say, without jeopardizing it, 
and consequently it must go forward. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. REGIS PAPER CO. ADDS 
THREE MILLS TO HOLDINGS 


New York, N. Y.—The St. Regis 
Paper Co. has completed the pur- 
chase of three paper mills from 
Time, Inc., Roy. K. Ferguson, presi- 
dent of the paper company, an- 
nounced Dec. 18. Acquisition of the 
three mills will add 180,000 tons an- 
nual output of printing and convert- 
ing paper to the company’s produc- 
tion. 

St. Regis production of shipping 
sack grade kraft paper and its con- 
version into multiwall paper bags 
continues to lead in this segment of 
the paper industry, Mr. Ferguson 
said. Upon completion of expansion 
in productive capacity of this type 
of paper, the company will produce 
355,000 tons annually which will be 
available for conversion into multi- 
wall shipping sacks. 

In addition to paper, the St. Regis 
firm also manufactures other cellu- 
lose products and paper sack filling 
machines. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO BAKERY FINED 
ON CONSIGNMENT CHARGE 


Chicago, Ill—H. Piper Co., Chica- 
go bakery, was fined $2,500 by Judge 
Barnes in federal district court in 
Chicago, Dec. 18, following a plea of 
guilty to a criminal information 
charging consignment selling of bak- 
ery products. The charges against 
four individual defendants— company 
employees—were dismissed. 





= 


Pittsburgh Baker Fined 
Pittsburgh, Pa. — James M. Ken- 
nedy, proprietor of the Kennedy Bak- 
ery, was fined $50 in the United 
States district court recently follow- 





ing a plea of guilty to charges of vio- 
lating War Food Order 1. Mr. Ken- 
nedy was charged with selling rolls 
which failed to meet prescribed en- 
richment standards on five occasions 
in 1945 and 1946. Special agents of 
the compliance and _ investigation 
branch, United States Department of 
Agriculture, secured evidence pre- 
sented in the case. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BAKER-ALLIED PARTY 

Kansas City, Mo.—Approximately 
100 members of the Midwest. Bakers 
Allied Club of Kansas City attended 
a Christmas luncheon and party in 
the Aztec Room of the President Ho- 
tel, Kansas City, Dec. 16. Members 
came from many near-by points to 
be present at the occasion. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI TECHNOLOGISTS 
RETURN FROM EUROPE 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Elmer White- 
man, assistant director of manufac- 
ture for General Mills, Inc., and 
Leonard Zerull, also of the manufac- 
turing department, returned |iast 
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week from Europe where they had 
been for the past month, inspecting 
flour mills and cereal processing 
plants in Sweden, Switzerland and 
England. 

The men went to Europe and re- 
turned by plane. Mr. Whiteman said 
that the trip and the inspections of 
the various mills in the three coun- 
tries visited was quite interesting. 

In England, he said, the people 
are in fairly good health, considering 
their meager and very drab diet. 
While in London he called at the 
office of The Northwestern Miller, 
which is in its third location since 
the beginning of the war, having 
twice been bombed out. Mr. White- 
man expressed admiration for the 
pluck and spirit of the British peo- 
ple who have had to endure so many 
inconveniences and scarcities during 
the war and in the postwar period. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. W. MASHEK WILL RETIRE 

Joseph W. Mashek, purchasing 
agent for the Commander-Larabee 
Miling Co., Minneapolis, will retire 
Jan. 1. He has been 36 years with 
the Commander organization, in vari- 
ous capacities, but for the last 16 
years has headed the purchasing de- 
partment. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

HOLD CHRISTMAS PARTY 

St: Paul, Minn. — The. annual 
Christmas party of the Minnesota 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
was held at the St. Paul Hotel here 
Dec. 20. 
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‘Q. STRENGTH 


3. UNIFORM WEAVE 


Wot just 1, or 2, but 3 ways better! Chase TOPMILL burlap 
looks better, wears better, IS better! And here’s why: Chase buys 
only from the mills in India whose products meet our high standards 
—standards of appearance, strength and weaving that are the 
result of 99 years’ experience in the bag business. 

To assure you real TOPMILL quality, a Chase burlap expert 
went to the Calcutta burlap market. He inspected mills, checked 
samples, made recommendations—all with your needs uppermost in 
mind. The result is Chase TOPMILL—the better burlap with 
looks, strength, and uniform weave. 


Specify this better burlap by name—Chase TOPMILL. 
CHASE Brite-Weaves—No Finer Burlap . . . Specify Brite-Weaves for pre- 


mium-grade burlap. Rich, light-colored burlap — not specky or fuzzy. Extra 
thread count. Fine, even weave with silk-like sheen. It’s the aristocrat of burlaps! 
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FOR BETTER BAGS—BETTER BUY CHASE 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





* COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE—BAGS OF ALL KINDS 


BOISE ¢ DALLAS * TOLEDO « DENVER ¢ DETROIT ¢ MEMPHIS 
BUFFALO e¢ ST.LOUIS ¢ NEW YORK e CLEVELAND e MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH ¢ KANSAS CITY © MINNEAPOLIS e¢ GOSHEN,IND. 
PHILADELPHIA ¢ NEW ORLEANS e¢ ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY ¢ PORTLAND, ORE. ¢ REIDSVILLE, N. C. © HARLINGEN, 
TEXAS ¢ CHAGRIN FALLS, O. « HUTCHINSON, KAN. WINTER HAVEN, FLA, 
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Grain Exchanges 
Benefit Society 


By Robert C. Woodworth 





90 


YEARS 
(1856-1946) 


This Ninetieth Anniversary 


of the building of the first 
“EAGLE MILL” finds the 
return of DANIEL WEBSTER 
and GoLp Corn brands and 
quality welcomed by dis- 
criminating bakers  every- 
where. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. SUciNG’sntrion or THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS ™ Week ™ — Dini 
ew Yor ashville ‘0 
ee. peer Chicago nid Galveston 
. Louis Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis venport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 











FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is the text of an ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. Woodworth 
at the forty-seventh annual conven- 
tion of the Western Grain & Feed 
Association at Des Moines recent- 
ly. The author is chairman of the 
National Grain Trade Council, and in 
business is associated with Cargill, 
Inc., Minneapolis. 


, © 


UR National Grain Trade 
() Council, comprising in its 

membership all of the organ- 
ized grain exchanges in America, is 
glad of the opportuntiy to discuss 
the benefits that the grain exchanges 
offer to society in general and to 
producers in particular. As chair- 
man of the National Grain Trade 
Council, I naturally am conscious of 
the antics of some of our better 
known American clowns who rant 
against a marketing system that they 
have neither studied nor understood. 
But recent years have been years 
of many similar vicious and ignor- 
ant attacks on many forms of busi- 
ness, and we in the grain exchanges 
of America understand that we can- 
not escape the general clamor of the 
fellow travelers against any business 
that is not willing to surrender itself 
to their form of national socialism. 
We understand, as other parts of 
American business understand, that 
we continually must explain and re- 
explain our form of business to those 
of our people who may read alarming 
headlines but who have little time 
to make independent study. 

Let it be said at the outset that 
grain markets, as they exist today, 
were not a sudden or conscious in- 
vention of man. They have been 
evolved out of generations of ex- 
perience. Their rules, regulations 
and practices have been altered from 
time to time to meet changing condi- 
tions. As exchanges, they are not 
engaged in marketing. They neither 
buy nor sell grain, nor do they have 
any part in establishing prices. The 
exchanges merely provide a market 
place and supervision which insures 
fair and equitable practices — fair 
alike to their members and to the 
thousands of nonmembers who utilize 
and patronize the market. 

Your first question concerning grain 
exchanges probably would be one 
about futures marketing of grain. 
Most of the public attacks are 
against futures marketing; there are 
few complaints against our cash grain 
markets as such. So let’s take up 
some questions about this grain fu- 
tures market, and then seek answers 
to the questions, not from dealers 
within the trade, but from neutral 
and competent American leaders. 

It is my opinion that these fol- 
lowing questions would about cover 
the questions that any farmer or 
business man would ask about the 
grain futures system: 

(1) Does grain futures marketing 
tend to affect adversely the price 
that the farmer gets for his grain? 

(2) Is futures marketing of grain 
an unsocial practice that is against 
the whole public interest? 

(3) Is there some other machin- 
ery for price-making on grain that 
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could be set up in place of the present 
system of futures marketing? 

Fortunately, each of these ques- 
tions ,has been made the basis of 
study by neutral and expert investi- 
gators, and there are some answers 
available which we think every per- 
son interested in grain marketing 
should know. Let me say right here 
that men of the grain exchanges are 
conscious of our own error in not 
having told this story often enough. 
Had we, and you, done a sufficient 
job of public relations work in past 
years about grain futures marketing, 
the present situation would not have 
found us in the necessity of offering 
factual material to ‘“debunk” the 
babblings of these uninformed critics. 

So let’s get into the answers to 
these basic questions about futures 
marketing. 

Whether grain futures trading in 
our terminal contract markets is to 
the advantage or disadvantage of 
farmers themselves, often has been 
argued. In the late 1920’s when 
grain prices generally were remain- 
ing low after the collapse in 1920- 
21, there was great clamor in the 
United States and Canada for legis- 
lation that, first, would jack up the 
prices and, second, that would put 
controls over the futures markets. 
There is a peculiar belief among 
some people that when prices of 
grain are going upward, it is be- 
cause of inherent virtue in the grain, 
but that when prices are falling, it 
is because of inherent vice in the 
people who offer only low prices for 
grain. And it is when prices are 
falling that the futures markets al- 
ways get their worst innings. The 
futures markets can only reflect and 
report the prices that people consid- 
er grain will be worth in days ahead, 
so when they are blamed for low 
prices it is like accusing the ther- 
mometer of causing cold weather. 

The American congress passed leg- 
islation in 1921 for control of futures 
marketing, but this law was declared 
unconstitutional and was followed by 
the Act of 1922 which is still the 
basis for American supervision over 
grain futures marketing. In Canada 
there was much argument but less 
legislation. Later in the 1920’s the 
Canadian government appointed a 
royal commission to investigate the 
charges that futures marketing of 
grain was not in the interest of the 
producers themselves. In order that 
the controversy might be settled defi- 
nitely, Sir Josiah Stamp of Lon- 
don, internationally known econom- 
ist, was named as head of the royal 
commission. Other men of promi- 
nence in the British empire were 
named with him to make an ex- 
haustive study of the question. Hear- 
ings were held throughout Canada; 
all sides were heard; economists and 
other experts from other nations 
were called upon for testimony. 

Now so far as we know this is 
the most comprehensive study of its 
kind ever made on this question, 
and it was direct to the point wheth- 
er futures marketing in grain was 
or was not a benefit to the farm- 
er who ‘produces grain. Here ‘is the 
commission’s summary of its find- 
ings, by direct quotation: 

(Continued on page 22) 
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KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


w 


The many qualities that make these 
STAR brands valuable to bakers 
are not accidental. They are care- 
fully achieved by proper wheat 
selection, superior milling and con- 


stant laboratory checking. 
Ww 
The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


WESTERN STAR 
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PROBLEM: 


A part of the cost of grain is the expense 
of getting it there. Not only must the 
right quality of grain be found, but its 
transportation to the point of use ar- 
ranged. How cheaply and efficiently this 
is done has a direct bearing on what the 
processor must pay—what the grower 
can be allowed. 

The problem of transporting grain by 
the cheapest distance between two 
points is one to which Cargill has given 
close study for many years. It is an im- 
mediate geometrical problem with each 





me 





Find the Cheapest Distance 


new order . . . it is a constant long range 
problem with the planning of future 
grain movements. Cargill’s concern over 
transportation economy is typical of its 
service. 


CARGILL 


SPECIALISTS IN Gran 
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OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS AND ALL PRINCIPAL GRAIN MARKETS 





“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
+ . 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. WICHITA, KANSAS 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 











FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 





Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 














SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 82 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather 


Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
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Dust Bowl—-Now 
the 


Land O’ Lakes 


By 


C. C. 


T HE high plains country, the 
Dust Bowl, to certain official 
experts domiciled not too far 
from Pennsylvania Avenue, is again 
demonstrating to all and sundry that 
its deportment is utterly unpredict- 
able. 

Nine months ago there were those, 
who are paid by the taxpayers to have 
an opinion, who were saying that the 
Dust Bowl was again an immediate 
possibility or even probability. 

A few bad dust storms were pre- 
vailing here and there. Eastward 
from Dodge City, in two counties, 
and northwest of Dodge City, in a 
limited area, there was considerable 
wind damage where venturesome 
farmers burned their wheat stubble. 
Rainfall over much of the southwest 
was far below normal. In March 
and April, the spring was unseason- 
ably advanced. Wheat jointed three 
weeks too. soon. A killing frost came 
early in May, with temperatures 
down to 28 degrees for a seven-hour 
stretch, and the wheat in head. But 
somehow, the wheat refused to be 
frostbitten, except in a few fields. By 
June 30, the crop year’s total rain- 
fall at Dodge City added up to 16.35 
ins, which is far below normal. 


Large Crop Produced 


Despite all these crop killing fac- 
tors, Kansas and the southwestern 
hard winter wheat district produced 
one of its largest wheat crops and 
the high plains contributed more than 
their share. 

The performance of the gods of 
storm and/or weather on these high 
plains is now and always has been 
puzzling. Rexford Tugwell, in the 
summer of 1936, when the Dust Bowl 
was acting up in the worst possible 
manner, headed an official delegation 
to try to conjure up a 10-year plan of 
redemption for this area and to try 
to bring the farmers to yield to good 
advice. 

At a meeting at Scott City, one 
plainsman suggested that a good 
farmer on these high plains adjusted 
his operations to the vagaries of the 
weather, and stood ready to change 
all his plans on 24 hours notice. Such 
impertinence was rewarded by the 
dazzling movie, The Plow That Broke 
the Plains, filmed at the taxpayers’ 
expense. This proved how wantonly 
these high plainsmen had precipitat- 
ed the terrifying dust storms. Col- 
lege professors, wrote text books to 
extol the New Deal, and particularly 
one titled, The American Way of 
Life, an authorized high school text 
book in the state of Kansas, which 
depicts the ignorance of these in- 


Isley 


continent plains farmers by display- 
ing a horrifying picture of a Dust 
Bowl sand dune, near Liberal, about 
to cover up a barn. 


The Rains Came 


Well, the 1945-46 dry period came 
to an end one day in September. The 
rains came and the floods descended 
and in the very heart of the Dust 
Bowl, in a few hours in some places, 
as much as 13 ins of rain fell. This 
extremely wet region extended north- 
ward from the Texas Panhandle 
across Oklahoma and Kansas. It was 
confined to strictly Dust Bowl re- 
gions, keeping west of the 100th 
meridian. Dodge City has rainfall 
records since 1868, but nothing equal 
to this is in the records nor in the 
memory of man. The Frazier farm 
shown here was homesteaded by a 
pioneer Frazier in 1886. No water 
ever stood in this valley. 


The accompanying pictures are 
spectacular and much of this water 
has since soaked away, though in a 
number of places it still stands over 
paved highways. If moisture penetra- 
tion in a wheat field, December first, 
is a factor in forecasting a crop, then 
the high plains should have by far 
the largest crop in history. 

Along the Kansas state line and 
out into Colorado are hundreds of 
thousands of acres normally re- 
served for summer tillage. These all 
now have a good stand of volunteer 
wheat. With such moisture reserves 
they will probably be allowed to come 
to harvest. 


$5 Land Produces 40 Bus 


In Colorado, the wheat acreage has 
been enormously increased. Land 
bought for $5 per acre, four years 
ago, has been producing 30 and 40 
bus of wheat per acre in the last 
two years. This new wheat territory 
was a particular cause for alarm by 
the prophets of gloom. The new 
farmers there expect, by careful till- 
age methods, to conserve moisture 
by saving the stubble, to weather any 
dry, dust moving period that may 
come. One thing they now have is 
abundant cash resources and ability 
to purchase tillage tools which can 
circumvent, in a measure, the depre- 
dations of dust devils. 

At the moment, this Colorado area 
is covered with a polar snow blanket 
which, if any ordinary forecasting is 
of value, spells the largest wheat 
crop in the history of that state. In 
fact, Colorado, from now on, must be 
reckoned as a substantial contributor 
to the nation’s breadbasket. 
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Photos by Hetzel Laboratory, Dodge City, Kansas. 


ONCE A DUST BOWL—Southern Kansas this fall could well have bee! 
a fish bowl. Many bumper crops of wheat have been produced on th¢ 
Frazier Farm (top photo) in the Salem Valley of Gray County, 40 mile: 
west of Dodge City since the “black blizzard” days of 1936. Wheat fields 
(second from top) of Haskell County, 65 miles southwest of Dodge City 
present an almost unbroken expanse of water. Even on the highlands 
(third from top) large lakes dot the fields south of. Garden City. The 
Light Milling Co. plant (bottom) at Liberal looks more like a lighthous« 
on a small island than a flour mill in the heart of a great wheat belt. 
Rexford Tugwell and his 10-year plan delegation should see this vast 
“devastated area” now. 
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HE’S LOST HIS 
SUMMER TAN? 


«, “The great Breadmaker”’ is 
all WHITE again. 





For better baking, better try 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL « Short Patent 
DULUTH RELIABLE - Std. Patent 
PURE GOLD - High Gluten 
RED INDIAN « First Clear 


Carefully milled from the finest 
high protein spring wheat. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 





* 
ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 














VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 
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BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 





— 





DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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WEATHER AND POLITICS 
HIKE FALL WHEAT AREA 


A. W. Erickson, private crop ob- 
server, in a report on the south- 
western winter wheat belt, says: 
“This has been the most favorable 
fall we have on record. The rainfall 
average for 26 stations located where 
rainfall is more often deficient is 
12.70 inches for the foundation pe- 
riod (August, September, October, 
November). Since then a large part 
of this region has had another mois- 
ture period in December. This 
ranged from 1.60 to 3.50 inches. 

“It fell at the right time to en- 
courage planting of a maximum acre- 
age and to promote the best kind of 
plant development. Very few acres 
are overgrown, practically none late 
germination. It fell in the cool time 
of the year which will give the max- 
imum of penetration, because evap- 
oration in winter is very low. 

“There was less moisture in the 
east where at times moisture is a 
detrimental factor. It is one of the 
best balanced crops for moisture I 
have ever checked. It has the most 
uniform high scoring surface condi- 
tion I have ever looked at over such 
a large terrain. Winter acreage 
losses will be at a minimum. Prob- 
ably less than 1% over the whole. 

“No one, not even the farmers who 
sowed them, knows how many acres 
of wheat have been planted in north 
central Texas. One thing I know is, 
every place I have been, there is 
more wheat planted than I have ever 
seen before. The reason most farm- 
ers do not know how much they 
planted is they are not versed in 
higher mathematics and they’ve seed- 
ed every pie-shaped wedge and 
crooked creek bend available. They 
can’t figure it out. 

“I estimate a 5% increase in the 
whole state of Texas. I place the 
panhandle acreage at 3,600,000. This 
leaves 2,650,000 acres for this area. 
I estimate the whole state at 6,250,- 
000 acres. 

“We have never seen a combination 
of weather, politics, markets and 
regular crop psychology such as have 
encouraged wheat seeding in this 
area this fall. And now after it is 
seeded we have never seen a finer 
surface condition than prevails at 
present.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


LARGE LAKE LOADINGS CUT 
DULUTH ELEVATOR STOCKS 


Duluth, Minn.—The closing of lake 
shipping found elevators almost bare 
of wheat stocks. In the last minute 
rush to get grain aboard vessels the 
bottom of some bins were scraped 
clean, others to near the empty 
point. 

Last week elevator holdings of 
wheat were 1,743,853 bus and the 
aggregate of all grains was 4,691,190 
bus. The net change for the week 
indicated an increase of only 43,000 
bus. 

Due to the tight car situation hold- 
ings are expected to accumulate slow- 
ly through the winter. 

A year ago elevators held a total 
of 12,872,000 bus, of which 5,254,000 
bus was wheat. 
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quality crop in this part of Kansas and 
milling those wheats with expert atten- 


tion to produce flour for finer bakery 


performance. 


WONDERSACK 


Hou fast to the quality theme. 
That’s the only way bread business can 
be built. That’s the way, too, that we 
mill WONDERSACK, carefully choos- 
ing the best baking wheats from the 
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EXTRA HOU 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


i 7 With Ss DO 
Wisdow Wistom : 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


OlA-cLuTEM FLOUR 
MEDNASEA COmsmigaTIO WES 
OM AMA MIORASRA USA 





MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 
Clay Center, Kansas 









Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


New York 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 


Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Menroe, Mich. 


IF BUYING 
MILO x KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 





BAKERY FLOURS 


‘“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 


FINGER LAKES DIVISION CF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mits At FLOUR 











GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
. Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
983-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


TENNANT 6&6 HOV T COMPANY 
MINNESOTA 


&j AKG cwrwv , 








Grain Exchanges 

















For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 


... Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


EXCELSIOR 














““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
> Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











McVEIGH 2 CO. 





DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 


15 WEST 10th ST. 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 





(Continued from page 18) 

“| |. our answer to the question 
submitted is that in addition to the 
benefits reflected to the producer in 
furnishing a system of insurance 
for the handling of grain, and in 
providing an ever-ready and conveni- 
ent means for marketing the same, 
futures. trading, even with its dis- 
advantages of numerous minor price 
fluctuations, is of distinct benefit to 
the producer in the price which he 
receives.” 

This is complete support for the 
often-made claim of the trade that 
futures marketing is a distinct bene- 
fit to the farmer himself. The Ca- 
nadian royal commission reached its 
conclusion only after it had heard 
and examined the whole fabric of an- 
tagonism and suspicion which some 
politically minded people had built 
up against the futures marketing 
system. 

But even if it is a system of eco- 
nomic value to the farmer (some 
one will reply), there may be some 
doubt whether this futures market- 
ing system is of advantage to ALL 
society. It has for so long been called 
a gambling system—and improperly 
so—that we need some strong com- 
ment on whether futures marketing 
is itself an anti-social thing. We have 
the answer in an opinion written 
by a former Justice of our Supreme 
Court, Oliver Wendell Holmes. This 
man was not only one of the great- 
est of our great jurists, and one 
of our nation’s great citizens, but 
he was one of our outstanding lib- 
erals. What he would say about 
futures marketing certainly should 
have a flavor of finality. He says, 
in the now famous Christie case de- 
cision: 

“People will endeavor to forecast 
the future and to make agreements 
according to their prophecy. Specula- 
tion of this kind by competent men 
is self-adjustment of society to the 
probable. Its value is well known as 
a means of avoiding or mitigating 
catastrophies, equalizing prices and 
providing for periods of want. It is 
true that the success of the strong 
induces imitation by the weak and 
that incompetent persons bring them- 
selves to ruin by undertaking to 
speculate in their turn. But, legis- 
latures and courts generally have 
recognized that the natural evolu- 
tion of a complex society is to be 
touched only with a very cautious 
hand, and that such coarse attempts 
at a remedy for the waste incident 
to every social function, as a simple 
prohibition and laws to stop its be- 
ing, are harmful and vain.” 

This was the studied comment of 
our country’s highest authority. 
Against it, the misconceptions of un- 
thinking critics fall flat. 

We have another question: wheth- 
er futures marketing might be avoid- 
ed and all trading be confined to 
spot grain, or sales for immediate 
deliveries. 

Let us turn briefly to another au- 
thority on this subject, Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, who, writing as professor 
of Insurance and Commerce of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, said: 

“Exchanges represent the organized 
competitive system as _ contrasted 
with the monopolistic. Open cut- 
throat competition is impossible in 
the large markets, and we must 
choose between organized competi- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


@ Hard Spring Wheat 


@ Hard Winter Wheat 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 
@ Cake Flours 


@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Millers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 
BEAUTY and other bakery flours 


to fit every formula 


December 


\ 





North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


cal 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


\MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Ck i ; 
DLANVOTUTTIN IWILLO 


Seas WENT ET IIR 


KANSAS WHEAT 


SOFT WHEAT 
CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 


— 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 

BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 

—_ 











THE CROWN BAG CO. | 


2686 Howard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
: Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
... Cotton and Burlap 





Bags For All Purposes 
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FRANK A. THEIS, President 
F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 


F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
A. H. FUHRMAN, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
J. L. YOUNG 























Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 











KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 

















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 




















RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 





AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 








* Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 








Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 











MIinnheSOTA 


SPRING WHEAT FANCY PATENT 


FLOUR 


f Zz 


GIRL 


FAMILY 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS 


DIVISION OF 
INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS + MILLS: ST. PAUL 











* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 


Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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“An evenin’ or so back,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, “followin’ I’d jes’ throwed a 
little hick’ry bark onto the fire to brighten it up 


on account the lamp Mis’ Fetchit was knittin’ 
by was a mite dim, I says part to Mis’ Fetch- 

it an’ part jes’ to myself that it seems 
like most folks ’round here and mighty 
near everywhere else in the country has 

got ‘more cause for bein’ thankful an’ 
happy this Christmas than since a good 

I says, that 


spell back. Looks like, 


most of the reason some ain’t happy is 

on account they get all het up an’ mad 

at somebody or mebby everybody, or else 
they get jes’ plumb greedy an’ covetin’, 
so’s they don’t stop a bit to think how ef they’d 

take it easy for a spell they’d be a lot more rest- 

ed in their minds an’ this would be the merriest Christmas 








the world’s had in goin’ on twenty centuries. An’ on top of 
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that, I says to Mis’ Fetchit, we got all the mem- 


ories an’ 


blessings of that first Christinas 
when the wise men followed the star to Beth- 
lehem an’ the heavenly angels sung ‘Peace 
on Earth, Good Will Toward Men.’ Mis’ 
Fetchit kind of smiled like she does when 

I spout things she’s knowed all along an’ 
said seein’ the fire was gettin’ low she al- 
lowed she’d wish me MERRY CHRIST- 
MAS an’ step up to bed. An’ when I'd 
put some ashes on the fire an’ went out 
onto the gallery to see ef the weather was 
turnin’ any an’ looked up at the stars shin- 
in’ bright an’ lookin’ mighty pretty I kind of 


choked up a bit an’ blamed ef I didn’t wish my- 
self MERRY CHRISTMAS all over again an’ even 
got a mite fervent by addin’ THANKS BE TO GO)” 





Yesterday, Today & Tomorrow 


Tropical Grain 
LTHOUGH corn has always been 
one of the most important grain 
crops in Middle America, in many 
areas it has been found unprofitable 
because yields are so low and the 
cost of -production so high. 

To find a substitute grain crop, 
the Inter-American Institute of Ag- 
ricultural Sciences in Costa Rica has 
been carrying on an improvement 
program with local grain sorghums, 
results of which indicate that sor- 
ghums hold almost as much promise 
for humid as for semiarid climates. 

Sorghums have shown ability to 
cope with the plagues of diseases and 
insects that often seriously restrict 
corn development in the tropical low- 
lands. They compare favorably with 
corn in digestible nutrients, and sev- 
eral sorghums have been used suc- 
cessfully in the making of pancakes, 
muffins, tortillas and breakfast ce- 
reals. 


The Chinese claim that they have 
been baking bread for more than 
4,000 years. One of their legends 


relates how wheat came to them di- 
rectly from heaven. 


Eating Champion 


E’VE known of heavy eaters 

but here’s one who rates as a 
champion. He’s Johann Ketzler, a 
German, who toured European coun- 
tries and made a good living betting 
on his capacity as an eater. In fact, 
he ate so much that he was kicked 
out of the army for completely dis- 
rupting the commissary. 

On one occasion he got away with 
three geese weighing 19 lbs in two 
and one half hours. Another time, 
he ate 200 fried potatoes in three 
hours. Other meals he consumed 
are: 100 liver dumplings at one sit- 
ting; a 1,000 lb roasted ox in 42 
days; 80 liver sausages in two hours, 
and 80 ordinary sausages in one 
hour and fifty-five minutes. 

By consuming a “blue plate spe- 
cial” of 20 portions of calf lungs and 
10 portions of sauerkraut, washed 
down with two gallons of beer in one 
hour and forty minutes, he won a 


house worth 3,000 marks. But the 
feat that tops them all was when he 
ate 3 lbs of hay—dry—in less than 
two hours. 


Dutch mothers still believe in plac- 
ing a piece of stale bread in their 
babies’ cradles to ward off disease. 


Wild Crop 


F all the wild crops in the coun- 

try, the pinon nut of New Mex- 
ico, worth $60,000 to $300,000 annual- 
ly, is the greatest. The tiny trees, 
which cover % of the state, furnish 
aromatic fuel in addition to their 
nuts. 

About 90% of the nuts are shipped 
to Eastern markets, where they are 
considered a delicacy. In Mexico, 
however, they are a staple article of 
diet, and many shepherds use the 
nuts as their major source of fat.° 


Norman soldiers ate white bread 


because they believed the food would 
give them courage. 


Good Conseruation 


HE farmers who came through 

gloriously for their country dur- 
ing the war years, are doing the 
same in this postwar period—and so 
are the farmers’ wives. Right now, 
to the ladies of the land, conserva- 
tion is more important than winning 
blue ribbons. So, homemade bread, 
pies and cakes will be missing from 
the exhibition hall when the 1947 
Pennsylvania farm show is held in 
Harrisburg. 

These conscientious farm _ hoiise- 
wives attribute elimination of the 
baked goods feature to the scarcity 
of sugar and shortening and the de- 
sire to help out in the conservation 
program. 

“Of course, the farm wives are 4 
bit disappointed,” said Miles Horst, 
state agriculture secretary and chair- 
man of the farm show commission, 
“but they all wholeheartedly agreed 
that when sugar and shortening are 
so scarce, conservation is more im- 
portant than trying to win a !|)lue 
ribbon.” 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
1 year $2, 3 years $5 in U. S., 
Canada, Latin and South America. 
Other countries $5 per year. In- 
cludes supplements as published. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 


OR going on three quarters of a 

century it has been the always wel- 
come duty of the editor of this publi- 
cation in this pleasantest season of 
each passing year to send its good 
wishes outward bound to its thou- 
sands of readers in this good land and 
to many scores of other long time and 
true friends overseas and in the far 
places of earth. 

For more than a third of these years 
this agreeable privilege to express in 
sometimes halting and wholly insuf- 
ficient phrase this message of good 
cheer and good wishes has been the 
lot of the present writer. This year, 
by a trick of the calendar determin- 
ing the date of Christmas and our 
time of our publication, this message 
will reach most of our readers after 
the beautiful festival of Christmas has 
become a memory. This circum- 
stance, however, by no means lessens 
its sincerity. 

Curiously, we find that as the years 
pass and we realize that time takes 
its toll from among old friends, only 
to be replaced by buoyant youth, we 
find the assignment a little more wel- 
come, a little more heartwarming. 
For these, too, become friends, and 
we join up with them in following the 
trail of life, always pleasant to all 
who travel it with good will in their 
hearts. 

So today, speaking for all of our 
associates, whose good fortune it has 
so long been to share the ups and 
downs of the great industries with 
which we are so closely allied, we 
again extend to each of you our 
cheerfulest greetings, our best wishes 
and may 

God rest you merry, gentlemen, 

And a MERRY CHRISTMAS 

to you all. 


LS 
TIME TO START FRESH 


QE of our favorite miller correspondents 
sends us a copy of a letter sent by him to a 
grain merchant from whom he had purchased a 
car of wheat amounting to approximately 1,300 
bushels but which car, on arrival, turned out to 
contain an added 400 bushels, which the shipper, 
under terms of the sale agreement, invoiced at 
an advance of approximately ten cents per bushel. 
The miller, in his courteous and friendly let- 
ter to his supplier, makes the point that while, 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


during these difficult times of car shortage and 
numberless interferences with normal commerce, 
this sort of thing had to be accepted as a matter 
of course by both buyer and seller, that time ap- 
pears to be drawing to a close and that everyone 
should, in simple reason and commonsense now 
try to get back to a more definite and practical 
basis of trading. 

The point strikes us as not only well taken 
but applicable also to a hundred loose trading 
methods which have crept into the whole system 
of commerce in grains and their products, in- 
cluding feeds and their innumerable ingredients. 
No one can deny that in the past several years of 
government controls and interruption of normal 
commerce by a hundred difficulties, a system of 
trading has grown up in these industries which 
is no better than that at a fish market or, to be 
still more definite in the figure of speech, at a 
sort of glorified but semi-respectable junk shop. 

We are, of course, not yet out of the commer- 
cial swamps resulting from wartime and after war 
conditions. Yet we cannot but agree, as every 
sensible buyer, seller and broker must admit, that 
it is time that fair minded people begin to give 
thought to ending the nationwide system of—to 
use a plain word—phony trading and return to 
the time when a contract was a contract not sub- 
ject to private understandings of a character not 
too far removed from simple bootlegging. 

As a matter of fact, these industries have 
gone through these years of being pushed around 
both by over-all disturbance of normal trading 
and by conflicting and confusing orders from on 
high, without much of the type of trickery de- 
scribable as “uncommercial conduct.” But this 
trying period now is nearing an end, and we sec- 
ond our miller correspondent’s suggestion that 
very soon now a stated quantity should mean a 
stated quantity, a fixed price mean a fixed price 
and a provision in a contract mean what it says 
and nothing else. 

ee ®@ 


THREE CHEERS FOR NORMALCY 


HE head man of an important and old estab- 

lished company in the grain trade is thought- 
ful enough to pass on to us the following , letter 
from the manager of one of his concern’s country 
elevators and we, in turn, with Christmas just 
around the corner, are generous enough to pass it 
on to our readers, unedited and unamended: 


“Just to mention a trend or two down in 
this section of the country. Fawn Brown 
says he has tires in stock and is having 
trouble disposing of them. Two months ago 
you had to use bribery to obtain a tire. 

“Swift’s salesman for this territory says 
he is having trouble selling the butcher 
shops bacon and hams. Of course these items 
are still too high for the shops to stock up 
with more than immediate demands. It 
should indicate lower prices soon. 

“Two months ago you had to search the 
town for a piece of lumber. The lumber 


yards are now pretty well stocked. 

“Several farmers around here tried to get 
Al to contract new crop wheat. 

“Farmers are almost unanimous in the 
opinion that wheat has seen its high. 

“Merchants in our neighboring town are 
up in arms, and the Chamber of Commerce 
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is discussing the matter, because their sales 
have fallen off. 

“Off course, there are still shortages, and 
a lot of merchants are still under the coun- 
ter, but it does indicate that we are on the 
way out of that era of scarcity.” 


Our observation over more years than there is 
any point to setting down in cold figures is that 
when the boys out in the country, the very heart 
of American sound opinion and good sense, begin 
to take this view of things, we city folk, who get 
all roiled up over the spouting of the big shots 
and the “situation” will almost certainly not only 
be on the right side in our view of the future if 
we heed as we read and cheer up. Incidentally, 
such faith in authentic news from the grass roots: 
merits consideration by those who are depending 
solely on the medicine men in the matter of their 
current blood pressures. 


eee 
AMERICA HAS ITS LIMITS 


HE Times of London closes an extended edi- 

torial discussion of the food problems of Eu- 
rope with the following paragraph: 

“It is in some ways a salutary coinci- 
dence that attention has been focused on 
these immediate risks of starvation so soon 
after the preparatory commission of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization has_ started 
its work of formulating a long-term pro- 
gram of plenty and stability. The com- 
mission embarked on this work in the belief, 
which was almost certainly correct, that 
sufficient supplies of food are available in 
the world for the present harvest year to 
avoid starvation everywhere provided dis- 
tribution takes account of needs. The pro- 
viso is clearly of decisive importance. A 
growing weight of evidence suggests that 
both the will and the organization required 
for this success in distribution are lacking 
where they are most vital. The food out- 
look for Europe is gloomy, unless the present 
international negotiations on trade in Lon- 
don, on food in Washington, and, above all, 
on Germany in New York can discover 
some practical method of tempering the 
crisis.” 

People of every degree of sympathy, in con- 
sidering the continued food shortages in Europe, 
as well as’ elsewhere in the world, cannot but 
regret in some measure the end of the UNRRA, 
leaving relief of human suffering henceforth 
chiefly to the individual actions of better off na- 
tions. Yet the end of that organization, which 
did so much good in some ways and failed so 
miserably in others, had to come, partly because 
of its own inefficiencies of direction, but in larger 
degree because its continuation meant that this 
nation and the members of the British common- 
wealth paid virtually the whole cost, including 
millions in supplies sent to the ruthlessly stripped 
populations behind the Soviet iron curtain. 

Now we find efforts under way to implement 
the Food and Agricultural Program, the ultimate 
end and aim of which, in the minds of many 
people, is that all the world’s supplies of food 
shall be virtually considered as a common store- 
house, filled with the surpluses of all nations and 
with world food prices fixed at “fair prices’ by 
an over-all authority. This means, if it means 
anything, that the United States not only would 
be supplying the major part of food reserves but 
also would have to submit prices of its surplus 
food products to review, perhaps adjustment, by 
an over-all world authority. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that America 
could not possibly engage in such an undertak- 
ing. Pay in money it undoubtedly will, share in 
the job it surely will, but to lend its agricultural 
program, either as to production or price, to any 
sort of scheme for an “ever normal” granary, it 
most surely will not. 
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. . . . She’s the GAY 
but DEPENDABLE type 


Discriminating bakers call 
for JOSIE when they want 
a Strong Fancy First Clear 
Flour that assures uniform, 
high quality results. 

Josie’s been around for 
more than sixty years— 
although you wouldn't guess 
it to look at her—and her 
background is only the best. 
Milled to suit the require- 
ments of the most particular 
bakers, JOSIE is bound to 
be your favorite, too! 


THE BIG JO 


FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 








LARROWE’S 
Kila Dried 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


e LIGHT 
e MEDIUM 
e DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 


The Rodney Milling Co: 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and_Selfrising 


_ LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e@ MINNESOTA 





Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *““Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @ CLEARS 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





‘**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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tion and monopoly. It would be well 
for critics of exchanges to under- 
stand this. Put an end to our cot- 
ton, grain and other organized ex- 
change markets, and it would inevit- 
ably follow that the marketing of 
the commodity under consideration 
would soon be’ under the auspices 
of some monopolistic system. . .” 

If the experts are so agreed on 
the benefits, the social worth, and 
the actual necessity of futures mar- 
keting in grain, then why is there 
so much misunderstanding on the 
part of the public? 

It must be understood that the 
actual business of hedging and specu- 
lating, while clear to the man who 
has dealt closely with it, seems ter- 
ribly complex to the man who first 
tries to understand its mathematical 
working. Most of us will be easily 
led to mistrust things we cannot 
quickly understand. Then, remem- 
ber, the futures market is the place 
where price is made, and unfortu- 
nately it registers lower prices as 
well as higher prices. Producers will 
not cheer the man who correctly esti- 
mates-that prices will be lower next 
month; that is human nature. When- 
ever prices are on the down grade, 
you will hear an outcry against the 
short-seller of grain, against the man 
who is predicting that prices will be 
lower next month and sells a con- 
tract to deliver grain at that lower 
price. You seldom hear criticism 
of speculation in a steadily rising 
market. 

There are a lot of angles to the 
misunderstanding about futures mar- 
kets. Let us consider one or two of 
them. 

In our northern country some peo- 
ple still speak of “wind wheat.” They 
refer to the fact that the total ton- 
nage of wheat traded in a year in the 
futures markets may be greater than 
the total crop raised, and this ex- 
cess of trading over production they 
refer to as “wind wheat.” But if 
only one hedge is placed on a lot 
of grain, and later removed, there 
are four recorded transactions, two 
buying and two selling. It would 
be as silly to call a house a “wind 
house” if during the year it should 
be sold two or more times. Of 
course the total tonnage traded often 
may be greater than the production, 
but the open interest of the market 
at any one time is never ever a 
large share of the total crop. 

Not long ago we read where one 
of these agitators against futures 
marketing said that you could al- 
ways be sure that the speculators 
will lower the price just before har- 
vest time. On the average of many 
years. that is true, and properly so, 
but it is not always true by indi- 
vidual years. Actually, the price of 
corn or wheat at the end of the 
season is higher than the price at 
the marketing season by about the 
cost of carrying the grain from mar- 
keting time to the end of the mar- 
keting year. 

For the United States as a whole, 
the official price of wheat received 
by farmers during the years 1931 
to 1945, averaged 8c bu higher in 
June than in July, and about the 
same amount higher in May than in 
September. That is about the cost 
of carrying wheat in good condition 
throughout the season, and many 
farmers will tell you from experi- 
ence that, unless they have the very 
(Conitnued on page 30) 
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MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


=—_ 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








IT's 
BIN 


AGED => 


Fully aged flour—ready to use— 
available after present emergency. 





ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


“MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL. 














GROWN 
MILES 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High | 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 








“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


_ im DEALERS IN 
mitt] ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 












ss. 


" MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ° SPOKANE « WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE © PORTLAND 











ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 





S FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 
on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 
of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 
Montana, Idahe and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 





WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Daily Capacity 7000 Cwts. 
PORTLAND . OREGON 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 





Grain Merchants « 





SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 

















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 





Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 











FLOUR CO. 


iB) ®.@ § ee 1) oa 7-0 ee 
» FLOUR MILLS ~ 
: Richmond, Virginia 
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Canadian and European News 


* * * 


* * 


* * * 


AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Canadian Wheat Price to Britain 
Far Below Other Surplus Countries 


Toronto, Ont.—The following com- 
parative prices at seaboard for Ca- 
nadian and competitive wheats are 
given by the Hon. J. A. MacKinnon, 
Canadian minister of trade and com- 


merce: 

Bu 
pO re a $2.84 
WMI UAEES .cicssaicsccs 2.20 
OO eee era 2.18 
Canadian-U. K. shipments.. 1.70 
Canadian, other exports ... 2.34 


The price of U. K. shipments of 
Canadian wheat is arrived at by 
the addition of 15c for freight and 
other charges to the Fort William 
figure of $1.55 bu the minister ex- 
plains. The same situation applies 
to the $2.34 price. 

In Argentina the government sells 
wheat for $2.84 bu and pays the 
grower a fixed price of $1.35 f.o.b., 
port basis. After a producer deliv- 
ers 300 tons the price is reduced to 


$1.20 bu on further deliveries. These 
prices are guaranteed during 1947. 
Government profits on export sales 
are not returned to producers but 
are used to finance government 
projects. 

In Australia the producer gets a 
minimum basic price of 83c bu, f.o.b., 
Ocean ports. All domestic sales are 
also made at that basic price. The 
difference between the 83c paid to 
the grower and the $2.18 obtained 
from éxport sales is split 50-50 be- 
tween the producer and the stabil- 
ization fund. This fund is to be used 
to absorb any future losses in case 
the export price of wheat goes low- 
er than 83c bu. This year Austra- 
lian wheat producers will receive 
about $1.14 bu at the seaboard. 

In the United States the produc- 
ers get the full seaboard price, less 
freight and handling charges. 

In Canada the $1.35 basie price is 
guaranteed until July 31, 1950. 





Canadian Distillers 
Barred from Use 
of Sound Wheat 


Winnipeg, Man. — The Dominion 
government has advised the Canadian 
Wheat Board that no more wheat 
should be sold to the distilleries, with 
the exception of any available low- 
grade wheat unfit for human con- 
sumption, and then only at the Class 
2 export price for wheat. The gov- 
ernment further advises that if wheat 
is bought at such higher price, the 
ceiling on commercial alcohol sales 
must be preserved. 

Pursuant to the above instructions, 
the Canadian Wheat Board issues 
the following order: 

Effective immediately, no further 
sales of wheat, alcomeal, or any oth- 
er wheat product shall be made for 
distilling purposes unless such wheat 
or wheat product is unfit for human 
consumption, and then only if ap- 
proved by the Canadian Wheat 
Board, and the price for same based 
on the current Class 2 export price 
for wheat. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NOVEMBER SHIPMENTS UP 


Vancouver, B. C.—Grain shipments 
from this port in November were the 
largest this season, totaling 4,456,323 
bus which compares with 3,919,899 
bus in October. In addition 537,599 
bus were cleared from the New 
Westminster elevator making the 
British Columbia total last month 4,- 
493,922. In November this port 
cleared 4,221,279 bus for the United 
Kingdom-Continent; 145,600 bus to 
Central and South America and 89,- 
444 bus to South Africa, the last 
named including a parcel of oats. For 
the first four months of the current 





crop year 12,239,753 bus of grain 
have been shipped from this port 
compared with 17,137,000 bus in the 
same period last season. Clearances 
this year include 10,621,528 bus to 
the United Kingdom-Continent; 145,- 
600 bus to Central and South Amer- 
ica and 1,472,625 bus to other coun- 
tries. Nothing has been shipped to 
the Orient so far. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SENATOR CRERAR SPEAKS 
FOR RETURN-OF FUTURES 


Winnipeg, Man.—Senator the Hon. 
T. A. Crerar, former cabinet minis- 
ter in the liberal government at Ot- 
tawa, is the author of a series of 








articles on wheat recently published 
in the Winnipeg Free Press. After 
tracing the history of wheat in west- 
ern Canada from the time the first 
shipment was made to eastern mills 
to the present day, he comments on 
the development of producer organi- 
zations and the various methods of 
marketing. 

Senator Crerar urges a return to 
futures trading under a system of 
open marketing and opposes the 
method now in force in Canada, 
which he terms government monop- 
oly. 

The Free Press, commenting edi- 
torially on Senator Crerar’s articles, 
supports the stand taken for the re- 
opening of the futures market and 
lends no support to what it, too, 
claims to be government monopoly in 
marketing grain. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NO GRAIN ALLOCATIONS 
FOR SCOTCH DISTILLERS 


London, Eng.—Bitter disappoint- 
ment has been expressed in Scotland 
at the news that conditions prevent 
the granting of an allocation of grain 
to the distilling industry, the blow 
being felt most severely by the farm- 
ers and the distillers jointly, millers 
being assured of their market in any 
event. 

The earlier optimism which fol- 
lowed the meeting of the Scotch 
Whisky Association with Mr. 
Strachey, the Minister of Food, gave 
way to later hesitation and some 
foreboding that grain would not :be 
available. 

Although an assurance has been 
given that the Minister of Food will 
continue to give the position his per- 
sonal and continuous attention for 
resumption immediately grain is 
available, the promise is not seen 
by distillers to give any solid hopes 








Cancellations of Subsidies Work 
Hardship, Ontario Bakers Charge 


By A. H. Bailey 


Canadian Manager, The Northwest- 
ern Miller 


Toronto, Ont.—The bakers of Can- 
ada are finding the gradual cancella- 
tion ‘of subsidies, which it is indicat- 
ed may be the policy adopted by 
Canadian authorities, an additional 
hardship on their business, accord- 
ing to a bulletin recently issued by 
the Independent Master Bakers As- 
sociation of Ontario. It is pointed 
out that the cancellation of the milk 
subsidy, which meant additional 
costs to commercial bakers in Can- 
ada of over $500,000 annually, with 
no offsetting adjustment, clearly in- 
dicates the effects of gradual adjust- 
ment. It is stated that 34 out of 44 
bakery ingredients are subsidized. 

Many bakers favor a policy where- 
by all subsidies and price controls 
are taken off simultaneously, How- 


ever, there is another line of thought 
which supports. gradual removal. It 
asks for cancellation of no _ sub- 
sidies until such time as each in- 
gredient is in free supply or “hear- 
ly so.” Then it is suggested that the 
subsidy on that particular ingredient 
or group of ingredients should be 
canceled. This, it is hoped, would 
bring about painless adjustment. It 
is suggested by the association that 
the latter policy should be preceded 
by the cancellation of price ceilings 
on all bakery products except bread. 
Bread is expected because it is an- 
ticipated that this ceiling will be the 
last to be removed. 

The foregoing proposals are con- 
tained in a bulletin of the Independ- 
ent Master Bakers Association of On- 
tario issued on Dec. 14. They will 
probably be laid before the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board for 
consideration. 
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for early distilling. The Highland 
farmers who have harvested a good 
crop of top grade distilling barley 
are faced with a diversion of their 
crops into less profitable uses, and 
distillers with having to close their 
distilleries for this season. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OATMEAL RESEARCH PLANNED 


London, Eng.—Arrangements have 
been completed for an Oatmeal Re- 
search Department to be set up at 
the Research Association of British 
Flour Millers’ laboratories at St, 
Albans. The scheme will come into 
operation on Jan. 1, 1947, and cer- 
tain alterations to the constitution 
and rules of the Oatmeal Millers’ As- 
sociation will have to be made. In 
addition it will be necessary for mem- 
bers participating in the scheme to 
undertake individual agreements 
with the association. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Little Likelihood 
of Larger U. K. 
Wheat Exports Seen 


Toronto, Ont.—The recent discus- 
sion in the British House of Com- 
mons on Canadian wheat shipments 
to the United Kingdom has been 
followed with interest in Canada. 
Apparently the movement in recent 
months, owing to transportation dif- 
fficulties, has been below require- 
ments. In reply to questions, the 
British Food Minister said he was 
confident that Canadian authorities 
would do all in their power to move 
the largest possible supplies to 
Britain in the coming months. He 
told the house that Britain would be 
permitted to buy 68,000 tons of wheat 
and 36,000 tons of flour and a small 
amount of coarse grains from the 
United States before,Jan. 31, 1947. 
This would avert a threatened emcr- 
gency the minister said. 

Members of the opposition in the 
British house questioned the food 
minister as to what effect the low 
wheat contract price, namely $1.55 
bu, had on the movement of Cana- 
dian wheat to Britain. They staicd 
it was understood that some Cana- 
dian wheat was going to other coun- 
tries for a higher price than to the 
United Kingdom. In reply the food 
minister said he did not see how the 
price could affect the movement in 
Canada and the amount from the 
farms was more than sufficient to 
meet the contract. 

He also stated in reply to qucs- 
tions that he could not run the trans- 
portation of Canada. It was essen- 
tially a Canadian problem. 

It Ottawa it was stated by gov- 
ernment officials that Canada is «0- 
ing its utmost to move wheat to 
seaports for shipment to Brita-‘n, 
but doubt was expressed that any 
more than the 160,000,000 bus con- 
tracted for this year could be moved. 
Apparently, there is no doubt that 
Canada will deliver the contract 
quantity for the 1946-47 crop ye:', 
but may not be able to offer adci- 
tional quantities. 

It was stipulated in the contract 
that any further amounts of wheat 
which Canada might have available 
for that market would be subject 0 
the provisions of the agreement. Au- 
thorities believe that in view of the 
crop turning out smaller than at first 
expected it will be impossible to i1- 
crease shipments over the contract 
quantity to the United Kingdom dur- 
ing the present crop year, The con- 
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ARNOLD 
see 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 


Wheat State 
The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbls Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 


Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


a 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 








THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 
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tract also calls for the supply of 500,- 
000 tons of flour as a minimum in the 
year ending next July, with any ad- 
ditional amount not exceeding 140,- 
000 tons to be determined by negotia- 
tions in the light of the out-turn of 
the crop. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TWO ELEVATORS RAZED 
IN ST. BONIFACE FIRE 


Winnipeg, Man.—Fire destroyed 
two grain elevators owned by the Red 
River Grain Co., Ltd., in St. Boni- 
face recently, with a loss estimated 
at close to $650,000. Cause of the 
fire was not determined. 

In addition to the elevators, the 
loss included a warehouse, other 
small buildings and 750,000 empty 
grain bags. At least 100,000 bus of 
grain were’ destroyed, including 
wheat; oats, barley, corn and peas, 
as well as other ingredients for live- 
stock feeds. The loss was fully cov- 
ered by insurance. 
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FAIR SALES OF FLOUR 
MADE TO CLASS 2 LIST 


Toronto, Ont.—Following authori- 
zation by the Canadian Wheat Board 
on Dec. 14 of the sale of flour for 
January export shipment to class 2 
countries mills have booked fair 
quantities to those markets. How- 
ever, most of their capacity was al- 
ready taken up with United King- 
dom orders. Although the inquiry 
from one or two markets may be less 
urgent there still seems to be more 
demand for flour than can be taken 
care of. The countries approved for 
January shipment show no variation 
from the December list. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILLS URGED TO HOLD 
WHEAT INVENTORIES UP 


Toronto, Ont.—In view of the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board’s recent an- 
nouncement advising shippers to no- 
tify their eastern buyers that, if 
necessary, the board may from time 
to time preference the movement 
of wheat or other grains from either 
the eastern or western division On- 
tario millers are being advised al- 
ways to keep adequate stocks of 
wheat on hand. While export busi- 
ness is getting the preference eleva- 
tors do not ship to domestic points 
until the export order has been filled. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


4,000,000 BUS WHEAT 
AND FLOUR EXPORTED 


Winnipeg, Man. — Export bus‘ness 
in Canadian wheat and flour last 
week totaled roughly 4,000,000 bus. 
The United Kingdom took about 2,- 
300,000 bus and practically all of 
this was wheat. The remainder went 
to other countries, with Norway tak- 
ing close to 250,000 bus of wheat. The 
balance was almost entirely flour 
with South American countries, 
China, Norway and the West Indies 
the best buyers. 
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ENGLISH VISITOR 
Toronto, Ont.—Joseph H. Pillman 











of Pillman & Phillips, London, Eng., . 


arrived in Canada on Dec. 16. He 
was in Montreal for a few days and 
then went to Winnipeg where he has 
relatives with whom he may spend 
the Christmas holidays. Later he 
will come to Toronto for a visit. 
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Gor Better Bread 


The 
WILLIAM KELLY 











MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 











LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 





This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


| Ww 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS ti2K82 
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best facilities on the farm for stor- 
age and turning of their grain, it is 
good practice to sell grain as quick- 
ly as it can be taken from the field, 
in the average year. 

Futures marketing of commodi- 
ties is almost as old as history. There 
were forward sales of commodities 
in ancient Greece. We have rec- 
ords of futures trading in bulbs in 
Holland in the seventeenth century. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Man always, since trade began, has 
tried to anticipate the needs of to- 
morrow in terms of what he can af- 
ford today. 

Futures trading in grain began in 
America in 1848, when so-called time 
contracts were traded in the Chicago 
Board of Trade. Much of the grain 
moving out of Chicago in those days 
went by way of the lakes, which 
were closed to navigation during 
some winter months. Communication 
facilities were then as slow as were 
transportation facilities; grain quota- 
tions from the world market of 
Liverpool were six weeks in reach- 
ing the United States. Speculation 


in these time contracts therefore 
grew up and quickly expanded, more 
rapidly in Civil War days when the 
quartermaster’s department of the 
federal army began purchasing its 
supplies of grain ahead by use of 
futures contracts. 

Grain exchanges are as old as the 
history of surpluses of grain to be 
traded, and this is not as long ago 
as you might think. Until a little 
more than 100 years ago the peo- 
ples of the world were never more 
than a step ahead of the threat of 
annual food shortages. At the time 
we fought and won the Revolution- 
ary War, it took 19 men working on 











OTTON BAGS 
ARE PRINTED 


100; 


WITH 
""'SOAP-SOLUBLE’”’ 
WASHOUT INKS 
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farms to produce enough food and 
fiber to provide for themselves and 
for one additional person in indus. 
try. Naturally there were no or. 
ganized grain exchanges in those 
days, for there was seldom any sur. 
plus grain to be traded. 

But there was a great development 
in America after 1830, where free 
farmers on rich and low priced land 
were given new tools of production, 
In the 12 years after 1830, America 
saw the development of the reaper, 
then the mowing machine, the first 
type of combine and the first seed 
drill. The story after 1830 was the 
story of rapid and steady develop. 
ment of machinery for agricultural 
production, and as individual farm. 
ers were able to produce surpluses 
for sale, grain exchanges came into 
existence. The St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange, member of our Council, 
was organized in 1836, and the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in 1848. Many 
of the early exchanges were estab- 
lished in the east, and gradually more 
exchanges developed in the west as 
the centers of grain production 
moved westward. 

This steady mechanization of agri- 
culture in America has raised us 
from the old point where 19 men on 
farms could support one man in in- 
dustry, to the present situation where 
one man on the farm can and does 
produce surpluses of food and fiber 
to provide for more than four men 
in industry or urban occupations. 
Annual grain production counts into 
the billions of bushels per crop, and 
huge surpluses must be moved from 
producing to consuming areas within 
the United States, or to seaboard for 
export. Naturally there has been a 
steady demand for exchanges, where 
the country lots of grain could be 
assembled into large lots for nation- 
al or international movement. 

Thus it can be said that grain 
exchanges came into being with, and 
are part of the symbol of, free agri- 
culture, for prior to 1830 the farm- 
er of the world had existed either 
as an outright slave or as a sheltered 
peasant. In America he became a 
free man, and these businesses that 
serve him are marks of free men 
in a free economy. 

The story of grain exchanges, cith- 
er those which are exchange centers 
for spot grain, or those which are 
both spot and futures markets, is a 
story that would take many hours 
for the full telling. This has been 
only a brief review of some of the 
points which we want to make to all 
of America, grain exchanges are nec- 
essary, and they are justified easily 
when men are willing to study their 
workings. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LABOR BOARD LOWERS 
RECENT WAGE BOOSTS 


Toronto, Ont.—The National War 
Labor Board in a recent decision re- 
duced slightly wage increases ap- 
proved by the regional Ontario War 
Labor Board for bakery wagon drivers 
of Brown’s Bread, Ltd., Toronto. The 
regional board had authorized an in- 
crease from $9.95 to $11 in the week- 
ly base rate of pay. It also ordered 
commission on retail sales increased 
from 15 to 16.5% and on wholesale 
sales from 7 to 8%. The company 
appealed against this decision and 
the national board ruled that the 
weekly base rate should be $10.95 in- 
stead of $11 and that the retail and 
wholesale commissions should remain 
at 15 and 7%, respectively. The 
board. based its findings on rates 
agreed upon in collective bargaining 
agreements between other bakeries 
and unions in the Toronto area. 
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PLAIN 
PHOSPHATED 
SELF-RISING 


There is no lost 
motion for the flour 
distributor who sells 
SNOBUDDY. 

Sales efforts always 
pay off handsomely 
... for the real 
kitchen quality of 
SNOBUDDY makes 
it easier to get and 


hold new customers. 
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The 


WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD 
Vice President and General Manager 


CORNICE IRR 
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Enrich 
Flour 


with 
Standardized 
free-flowing 
“VYextram’’ 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13.N. Y 








LUCKY | 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc.. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








KANSAS 


There is no sacrifice of quality for 
quantity in the production of 
SUNNY KANSAS, even in these 
days when there is a market for 
any kind of flour. That's why you 
can rely on this famous flour to 
do a good baking job for you 

. and do it consistently, uni- 


formly and economically. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA > KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


31 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 














FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard Mili: 








J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 














Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 120" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 























WHEAT OR POTATOES.—Which is 
there the most of? The question 
arises from a statement made over 
the air by Major H. G. L. Strange 
of the Searle Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, and later published in The 
Northwestern Miller. Major Strange 
said the potato pile, so far as world 
consumption is concerned, is bigger 
than the wheat pile, whereupon Dr. 
C. O. Swanson, the Kansas State 
College wheat pundit, makes this 
defense of the bread cereal: 

“With all due respect to Major 
Strange’s knowledge, I think the 
statement that wheat at present is 
not the food eaten in greatest quan- 
tities gives a wrong impression. 

“A large world wheat crop is about 
6,000,000,000 bus and a large potato 
crop 8,000,000,000. Presumably the 
2,000,000,000 larger potato crop is 
the basis of ‘about 30% more pota- 
toes in the world than wheat.’ 

“The basis on which food crops 
should be compared is potential cal- 
orie value or dry substance. Since 
these two are so nearly the same, the 
dry substance may be used for com- 
paring potatoes and wheat. An 8,- 
125,000,000-bu world potato crop 
(maximum for 1935-39) would weigh 
487,500,000,000 lbs and a maximum 
6,000,000,000-bu. wheat crop, 360,- 
000,000,000 lbs. The moisture con- 
tent of potatoes is given by Henry 
& Morrison’s ‘Feeds & Feeding’ as 
78.8%, based on 465 analyses. On 
this basis there would be 103,400,000,- 
000 Ibs of dry substance in the 8,- 
125,000,000 bus of potatoes. As a 
world average moisture for wheat 
we may assume 14%, the maximum 
allowed for storage. On this basis 
6,000,000,000 bus of wheat would 
contain nearly 310,000,000,000 lbs of 
dry substance. Thus the wheat crop 
has in round numbers three times 
the dry substance contained in the 
world potato crop.” 

Major Strange makes no quarrel 





with this, but says that from the 
point of view he brings up Dr. Swan- 
son unquestionably is right. “I was 
not, however,” he adds, “dealing in 
the broadcast with such matters as 
nutritional value, but only’ with 
weights and quantities, the whole 
thing being tied in with trans- 
portation, haulage, shipping, market- 
ing and so forth, in all of which, of 
course, it is gross weight that counts. 
Had I been dealing with food values, 
which one of these days I may have 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 


By Carroll K. Michener == 





a chance to tackle, naturally then 
everything Dr. Swanson says would 
come in. I am exceedingly grateful 
to him for his comments, and I would 
be glad if you conveyed my thanks 
and my respects to him.” 

Major Strange has nearly finished 
his projected 13 broadcasts on the 
general subject of “Around the World 
with Wheat.” He is mighty pleased 
with the very high rating on his list- 
ing group. So far it is 52%. His 
principal difficulty is deciding what is 
to be left out. Starting out with 
about 6,000 words of text he has to 
condense down to 1,326, which isn’t 
much considering the size of the 
subject. He is trying to paint a 
picture with rather broad strokes, to 
bring to the attention of Canadian 
farmers the importance of their 
knowing something about the mar- 
kets where their wheat is sold and 
something about their competitors, 
the United States, Australia and the 
Argentine, who are pushing their 
wheat on the same world markets. 


& & %& A VERIE OLDE BOOKE, 
with leaves dog-eared and leather 
cover in brittle fragments, has come 
to this desk. It appears to have 
been printed in England in 1650, for 
that is the date appended to its 
“Dedicatory Epistole.” A foreword 
by the author explains why he has 
undertaken to bring forth, with many 
fine maps, a “Generall Description 
of Judea,” which turns out to be a 
pretty thorough commercial, social 
and political geography of the place 
and time. % J J Under the head 
of vegetable products there is this 
engaging paragraph (too bad we 
haven’t the old-fashioned sprawling 
“s” in any of our type fonts): “16. 
Wheat. They are called the Kidneys 
of wheat, because the grains therein 
were so plump and swelling, as if 
all out of Pharaohs seven full eares. 
Yea our modern Merchants will tell 
you (provided they be first out of 
the Turkish dominions; otherwise 
it is death to be caught in the man- 
ner) that even at this day they carry 
much wheat out of Palestine into 
Italy it self. Say not, wheat was 
not so plentifull in this Countrey, 
because our Saviours constant fare 
was on barly loaves: this argues the 
humility of Christ, not the barren- 
ness of the Countrey; otherwise by 
the same consequence it might be 
inferred, that there were no houses 
in Judea, because he wanted where 
to lay his head. These four afore- 
said [honey, oil, balm and wheat] 
were the elementall Commodities of 
Canaan, whereof that Countrey had 
not onely a self-sufficiency, but also 








sent plenty thereof to Tyre, thence 
to the whole world. Judah and the 
land of Israel they were thy Mer- 
chants, they traded in thy market 
wheat of Minnith, and Pannag, and 
Honey, and Oil, and Balm (Ezekial, 
27-17).” 
e@ee@ 


One of the die-hard whole-wheat- 
ers, it seems, is Dr. Anton J. Carl- 
son, Department of Physiology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and editor of the 
Physiological Review. He told news- 
paper writers who were being enter- 
tained in Chicago by the Quaker 
Oats Co. during the recent Food 
Editors Conference that the term 
“enriched” as applied to white four 
is misleading. “Such four,” he said, 
“is still impoverished, since the idea 
is put over that the enriched refined 
flour is better than whole grain 
flour.” We survive on white bread 
now, he commented, “because it is 
not an important part of our diet; 
but wait a thousand years till our 

















land is starved—then we'll know 
enough to eat whole wheat.” Food 
habits, noted the professor, are start- 
ed in childhood and are hard to 
change. The child, verily, is father 
to the man. 


Give the customer what he wants, 
not what some dietitian thinks he 
ought to want. This bit of philos- 
ophy comes from J. V. Rank, chair- 
man of Ranks, Ltd., the British mill- 
ing colossus. Mr. Rank was address- 
ing a group of bakers who naturally 
were wondering about how things 
would be in the good days to come 
when 85% extraction is only a bad 
memory. As to the when and how 
of relief from government restric- 
tions upon the staff of life, Mr. Rank 
could not speak freely since he still 
is officially connected with the Min- 
istry of Food, into which he came 
in 1938, but he appeared to be under 
no inhibitions as to the desirability 
of getting back to white bread. 


& s J George A. Zabriskie’s 1946 
Christmas book has to do with ships’ 
figureheads. The text is from an 
article: of his which was published 
in the New York Historical Society’s 
quarterly magazine earlier in the 
year. The book is, as were all its 
predecessors, handsomely printed, 
generously illustrated. One of the 
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pictured figureheads was from the 
Belle of Oregon—“a real belle, too, 
dressed in an ornate costume, close. 
fitting bodice, draped skirt and French 
bonnet, holding in her outstretched 
arm a sheaf of wheat.” The sheaf js 
not a very big one—it might be mis. 
taken for a skein of yarn—but still jt 
is a sheaf. This figure was carved, 
Mr. Zabriskie tells us, by Charles 
A. L. Sampson of Bath, Maine, and 
now is in the Mariners’ Museum at 
Newport News, Va., where there js 
the greatest galaxy of these works of 
art to be found anywhere. % % ¥ 
Mr. Zabriskie is known to the flour 
trade through his long connection 
with Pillsbury at New York City, 
He devotes much of his time to his. 
torical matters. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


French Farmers 
Using Wheat for 
Livestock Feed 


London, Eng.—According to the 
Paris correspondent of the Public 
Ledger, London, France has aimost 
entirely repaid Belgium the 100,000 
tons of wheat which was loaned last 
winter. This correspondent also re- 
ports that the managing committee 
of the Wheatgrowers General Asso- 
ciation, at its last meeting expressed 
doubts whether France would have 
sufficient wheat until the next har- 
vest. 

It complained that the price of 
wheat is not high enough, in com- 
parison with that of cattle feed, 
which tempts farmers to use wheat 
for feeding pigs and poultry. It 
also demanded the establishment in- 
mediately of a system of points to 
be granted for the delivery of every 
quintal of wheat, these points to 
count for the acquisition of agricul- 
tural implements and American sur- 
plus material. It also asked that the 
period during which a bonus of frs 
75. (75c) per quintal of 220% Ibs is 
paid for the delivery of wheat should 
be extended for a month. 

The Finance Minister in the gov- 
ernment, which has just resigned, 
proposed that all subsidies should be 
suppressed. The abolition of the 
wheat subsidy, it is calculated, would 
mean an increase in the price of 
bread in Paris of frs 3% per kilo 
(equal to about 7c per 2% lbs). The 
next government, apparently, will 
have to settle the question. 

There are no signs of new 82% 
flour being yet used by Paris bakers, 
bread being as dark as before. The 
new extraction rate came into force 
Nov. 1. 

Brewers are complaining of lack of 
barley and threatening to close if 
supplies are not increased. ‘The 
French barley crop is reckoned at 
10,000,000 quintals of 220% lbs o 
367,000,000 bus. A million quintals 
have been allocated to brewers, but 
it is stated that growers refuse to 
deliver, stating that the price of frs 
866 per quintal ($8.66 per 220% lbs) 
is not economical, as they can sell 
to pig breeders at frs 1,500 to 1,800 
per quintal ($15@18 per 220% Ibs). 
So far, only some 50,000 quintals 
have been delivered to the author- 
ities. 

The government, it is stated, has 
imported 600,000 quintals of barley 
from Iraq and the Argentine. This, 
of inferior quality, will be handed 
to the brewers, while good home- 
grown barley will go to pig raiser’. 
It is reported that barley stocks held 
in France’s 500 breweries are almost 
exhausted. 
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GRAIN TRADE FAVORS LIMIT 
ON PORTAL-TO-PORTAL SUITS 


Jowa Congressman Preparing Measure Which Would 
Limit Employer’s Liability to One Year; Country 
Elevator Operators Said to Be Liable 


Washington, D. C. — The grain 
trade will favor quick passage of a 
pill to be re-introduced in the new 
Congress by Representative John W. 
Gwynne of Iowa, which will limit an 
employer’s liability in portal-to-por- 
tal pay suits to one year for which 
penalties may be assessed. 

The measure, similar to the one 
introduced by the Congressman at 
the last session and passed by the 
Senate, would eliminate the present 
eight-year liability and require that 
such suits be brought within one 
year from the time of the alleged 
cause of action. 

It is expected that the contem- 
plated Gwynne Bill will prohibit suits 
for portal-to-portal payments which 
are not brought within six months 
of the passage of the legislation. 

Early introduction and passage of 
the bill is expected by observers here. 


BREAD !S THE 


EXPANSION PROGRAM BY 
A. E. STALEY UNDER WAY 


Decatur, Ill. — The A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., which processes 
corn and soybeans, has under way a 
two-phase postwar program which 
will greatly widen the horizon of its 
consumer and industrial sales fields, 
according to a recent announcement 
by A. E. Staley, Jr., president. 

Work has just begun on the major 
phase —a $15,000,000 modernization 
and construction program on the 
corn refining unit of the company at 
Decatur, Il. 

The second phase of Staley’s ex- 
pansion program is nearing comple- 
tion, the announcement said. This 
includes a $250,000 expansion of re- 
search laboratories; a $2,000,000 soy- 
bean oil extraction plant which uses 
the efficient hexane solvent process; 
a $250,000 pilot plant to test proposed 
improved manufacturing processes 
and plant layout proposals, and a $1,- 
000,000 plant for the manufacture of 
Monosodium glutamate, a condiment 
which is finding wide acceptance 
among the food processors of this 
country. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RUSSELL-MILLER BUYS 
DES MOINES FEED PLANT 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, has 
purchased the feed mill and ware- 
house of the Iowa Feed Co., located 
at 106 Third Street, Des Moines. 
Possession of the property will be 
given Jan. 15. The building is three 
stories high, 65x175 feet, with full 
basement and adjoining trackage. 

A complete line of the company’s 
commercial feeds and concentrates 
will be manufactured at the Des 
Moines plant, and ingredients for 
feed dealers and manufacturers will 
be carried in stock. 

Hugh Kelley, formerly co-owner of 
Kelley Feeds, Inc., Des Moines, will 
be manager of the mill. Fred Harsh- 
berger, nutritionist and poultry spe- 
cialist, also has joined the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., and will have 
charge of poultry nutrition for the 
company. 


Representative Gwynne plans to have 
the proposed bill prepared by Jan. 3 
when the new Congress will con- 
vene. 

Although the milling industry gen- 
erally will not be sharply affected 
by the recent Supreme Court re- 
versal of wartime portal-to-portal 
regulations, operators of country ele- 
vators are affected. It is understood 
that the Kansas City office of the 
Wage and Hour Administration has 
advised these operators that they 
no longer may obtain exemption from 
wage and hour rulings under the 
area-of-production definition. 

These operators are therefore open 
to portal-to-portal pay suits at this 
time. One operator is expected to 
present his case in the Federal Dis- 
trict Court; the Millers National Fed- 
eration has not yet decided whether 
to enter the litigation. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


IGLEHEART CELEBRATES 
ITS 90TH ANNIVERSARY 


Evansville, Ind. — Igleheart Bros. 
observed its 90th birthday on Dec. 
19. A huge anniversary cake, with 
90 candles, was served at the annual 
Christmas party attended by 311 em- 
ployees working at the Evansville 
plant and in near-by country eleva- 
tor buying stations. 

Earl Heseman, Igleheart president, 
and Charles Aurs, president of the 
employees’ recreation association, 
joined in cutting the cake. Mr. Hese- 
man, awarded service pins to 57 em- 
ployees who have been with the com- 
pany 10, 15, 20 and 25 years. He 
lauded the co-operation of the em- 
ployees in overcoming the production 
problems of 1946, and credited the 
teamwork of the country elevator 
operators and production employees 
with a fine job of handling and pre- 
venting spoilage of bumper crops of 
wheat, corn and soybeans. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MARK L. WALTON DEAD 


Mark L. Walton, 49, St. Paul, for- 
merly of the laboratory staff of the 
Capital Flour Mills, but more recent- 
ly connected with the new Stanch- 
field durum mill.in Mineapolis, died 
Dec. 20, after an illness of only a 
few hours. He had been at the mill 
all of the day preceding his death. 
He is survived by his widow, a daugh- 
ter and three sons. Burial was at 
Fort Snelling National Cemetery. 
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ARGENTINE WHEAT CROP 
WELL ABOVE 1944, 1945 


Washington, D. C.—The first offi- 
cial estimate of the Argentine wheat 
crop places the total now being har- 
vested at 218,366,000 bus, a substan- 
tial increase over the last two years, 
but still below the prewar average. 

The reports, carried by the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations of 
the Department of Agriculture, in- 
dicated that the yield per acre on a 
seeded basis for the Argentine crop 
is considerably better than in 1944 
and 1945, largely because of favor- 





able weather through most of the 
grain area. 

The office said that about 42% 
of the current crop acreage is plant- 
ed in the province of Buenos Aires, 
33% in Cordoba, 11% in Santa Fe, 
and 8% in La Pampa. Total plant- 
ing is estimated at 16,462,000 acres. 
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FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR, 
LARGE AMOUNT OF BARLEY 


Minneapolis, Minn.—'The Union 
terminal elevator, owned by the 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., was destroyed by a 
fire on the night of Dec. 18. The 
storage house, which had a capacity 
of 1,700,000 bus, was nearly full of 
barley when the fire started. 

The elevator was 50 years old and 
of wood construction. Firemen were 
unable to determine the fire’s origin. 

Extremes of temperatures ham- 
pered the fire fighters. The below 
freezing temperature made hoses un- 
wieldy and the fire had gained such 
headway that attempts to save the 
building were given up after an hour. 

Adjoining the elevator is a number 
of concrete storage tanks with a 
combined capacity of 1,500,000 bus. 
The tanks also contained barley and 
the condition of this grain had not 
been determined, but it is believed 
that some of it may be salvaged. 
Damages have been estimated at 
$1,750,000. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
LAKE SHIPMENTS SMALL 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Wheat was the 
only grain shipped out of the Milwau- 
kee port over the Great Lakes dur- 
ing 1946, the Milwaukee Grain Ex- 
change reports. The total was 2,- 
761,222 bus. High shipping rates and 
the absence of barley receipts were 
responsible for the decline in grain 
shipments by boat, it was explained. 
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THOMAS C. SULLIVAN DEAD 


Thomas C. Sullivan, 63, employed 
as miller at the plant of the Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, for more 
than 25 years, died on Dec. 16. Sur- 
viving are the widow, one son, a 
daughter and three brothers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DIVIDEND DECLARED 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Board of 
Directors of General Mills recently 
deciared a dividend of 37%c per 
share on General Mills common stock, 
payable Feb. 1, 1947, to stockhold- 
ers of record Jan. 10, 1947. This is 
the 74th consecutive dividend on Gen- 
eral Mills common stock. 
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ICC Suspends Car 
Priority Order 
in Northwest 


Walla Walla, Wash.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission suspend- 
ed Service Order No. 647 at mid- 
night Dec. 20, after originating ap- 
proximately 1,000 cars of Commodity 
Credit Corp. wheat to be shipped to 
tidewater for export. It is believed 
in trade circles that the order did 
not produce the number of boxcars 
desired by the government. CCC 
owns approximately 20,000,000 bus of 
wheat in the Pacific Northwest and 
it is predicted that another order 
will be issued to expedite movement 
of government grain. 

Phil I: Welk, general manager of 
the Preston-Shaffer Milling Co,, in 
commenting upon suspension of the 
order, declared that the only answer 
to the emergency in the Pacific 
Northwest is more boxcars. Arrivals 
of empties from the East, he pointed 
out, has been entirely inadequate 
and the condition of the cars has been 
poor. 

While SO-647 was in effect, mills 
were limited to the use of grade B 
cars for local movement of grain 
and flour and traffic managers had 
considerable difficulty in obtaining 
permits and in finding serviceable 
equipment. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNEAPOLIS VISITORS 


William E. Derrick, vice president 
of the flour and cereal division of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., with headquar- 
ters in New York, and his brother, 
Miller Derrick, manager of bulk 
products sales at Cincinnati, are 
spending Christmas with their fa- 
ther in Minneapolis. Another Pills- 
bury man in Minneapolis this week 
is J. R. Thayer, in charge of bulk 
products sales at Cleveland. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHRISTMAS IN MINNEAPOLIS 

Zene Havstad, sales manager of 
the Dallas plant of the Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., is spending the Christ- 
mas holiday in Minneapolis with his 
family. 
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FLORIDA VACATION 


Maurice Gertner, who is associated 
with J. H. Blake, New York flour 
broker, is spending three weeks in 
Florida, accompanied by Mrs. Gert- 
ner. 





November Cuban Imports Increase 


Havana, Cuba.—Imports of United States flour into Cuba during No- 
vember increased sharply to 236,655 200-lb sacks and were the largest 
November imports in the past six years of record. According to figures 
made available by P. E. Carr, import-export statistician, the 11-month im- 
ports through November, 1946, amounted to 1,427,585 sacks, the largest 
comparable total in the last six years with the exception of 1945. Prior to 
the large November imports, the cumulative total had been lagging behind 


other recent years. 
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TANUALY 2c cccccees 93,915 142,357 108,573 165,394 311,414 30,982 
February ........ 167,362 161,348 131,517 249,560 248,140 161,096 
March ...cccccces 53,009 93,954 215,666 140,830 185,711 220,442 
April .cccccccccce 104,394 235,078 145,090 114,361 127,973 134,906 
May 109,901 107,205 131,632 142,797 136,725 141,148 
68,571 127,214 111,700 199,329 320,731 133,393 
85,298 109,457 166,935 118,702 339,636 133,782 
AUSUS wccccccese 63,397 150,322 121,507 15,889 332,280 145,694 
September ........ 82,989 47,561 66,858 9,320 261,652 30,933 
October ..sscccese 109,665 62,538 92,479 40,700 5,769 58,554 
November ........ 80,379 104,164 98,370 109,028 7,757 236,655 
Sub-totals ... 1,018,880 1,341,198 1,390,327 1,305,910 2,277,688, 1,427,585 
December ........ 138,764 144,753 137,070 157,384 28,040 APC Se 
Totals - 1,157,644 1,485,951 1,527,397 1,463,294 2,305,728 
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Stanley C. Jensen 


SALES HEAD — Stanley C. Jensen 
has been named general sales man- 
ager of Sands, Taylor & Wood Co., 
Boston, flour distributors, according 
to an announcement by Walter P. 
Sands, president. Mr. Jensen was 
recently with Pillsbury Mills, Inc., as 
assistant to the vice president in 
charge of grocery sales. Previously 
he was associated with General 
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" 
fe 
John O. Frahm 


Foods, Inc., and Procter & Gamble, 
Inc. 

MOVED TO KANSAS — John O. 
Frahm, who has been a sales repre- 
sentative of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
at Oklahoma City for the past few 
years, has been transferred to the 
Kansas City division of the Bemis 
organization. His headquarters will 
be at Wichita, Kansas. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Last week’s visitors to Chicago of- 
fice included George B. Wagner, di- 
rector of biological controls, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

w 

W. Ralph Hain, formerly with Ver- 
non C. Usher, Inc., Chicago, is now 
representing the Bat-O-Lite Co., 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of bakers’ 
specialties, in eastern Pennsylvania, 
Binghamton, New York and_ the 
Philadelphia area. 

* 

George E, Manschot, Milwaukee 
flour broker, was in Chicago Dec. 17 
and was a guest of John F. Benes 
at the joint Christmas party of the 
Chicago Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors and the Bakers Courtesy 
Club. 

- 


Miss Mary Mavis Mehlin, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Gustave Mehlin of 
Minneapolis, was married Dec. 20 to 
William F. Legler. Mr. Mehlin is 
secretary-treasurer of the W. J. Jen- 
nison Co. 

= 


Frederick B. Wells, president of 
F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, on 
Dec. 7 completed 55 years’ service 
with the company. He started as an 
office boy. 

eS 


Rush O. Harris, sales manager, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, visited Kansas City last 
week, accompanied by R. T. Knight 
of Denver, whose family is interested 
in the baking industry there. 


W. R. Leeds, for many years a tele- 
graph operator for wire houses in 
Kansas City and interior market 
points, fell on the steps of the YMCA 
in Hutchinson, Kansas, last week and 
suffered a fractured pelvis. Mr. 


Leeds only recently returned to 
Hutchinson to work in the B. C. 
Christopher & Co. office. 


Harry Marteny, secretary of the 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, 
and Mrs. Marteny left last week for 
Hawaii, where they plan to spend 
Christmas with their daughter and 
her husband, Maj. and Mrs. Hahn. 


S. R. Morrow, vice president and 
general manager of the Morrow Mill- 
ing Co., Carthage, Mo., was a recent 
visitor on the floor of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade. 

o 

R. E. Bemmels of Bemmels- 
Vaughan, Chicago flour brokers, and 
Mrs. Bemmels are spending the 
Christmas holidays in Minneapolis. 


Frank B. Archer, Atlanta flour 
broker, made a trip to southern 
Georgia during the past week. On 
Dec. 26, Mr. Archer will leave for 


FLYING BAKER REGAINS 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


Washburn, Wis.—Earl Johnson, lo- 
cal bakery operator who was critical- 
ly injured when his plane crashed on 
a take off Thanksgiving -Day, re- 
gained consciousness in mid-Decem- 
ber after having been unconscious 
since the crash. He is still confined 
to an Ashland hospital, which reports 
that his condition is improving rap- 
idly. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Johnson won nationwide fame 
during the recent polio epidemic by 
flying stricken victims from Wash- 
burn to Minneapolis in night flights. 
He founded and operates the local 
airport as a hobby. 





Dallas and Oklahoma City to call 
on connections, probably returning 
to Atlanta via Kansas City and 
Memphis. 

& 


George S. Barnes, Minneapolis, in 
charge of flour and feed advertising 
for General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
was an Oklahoma visitor. last week. 

& 

Willard Hagenmeyer, sales man- 
ager of the Henkel branch of the 
International Milling Co., Detroit, 
called recently on Cleveland connec- 


tions. 
e 


Samuel B. Millenson, Philadelphia 
representative of the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., has returned home from a 
visit to the firm’s headquarters in 
Winona, Minn. The homeward trip 
included a stopover in Chicago to at- 
tend the Christmas party of the Bak- 
ers Courtesy Club. 
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HEART ATTACK FATAL TO 
HUGO ROOS, TRADE EDITOR 


Chicago, Ill—Hugo Roos, 70, man- 
aging editor of the Modern Miller, 
Chicago, died the evening of Dec. 17, 
from an acute heart attack two days 
previous. 

Mr. Roos was born in New Ulm, 
Minn., and before becoming asso- 
ciated with the Modern Miller in 
1904 had been with the Chickasha 
(Okla.) Milling Co. Mr. Roos had 
charge of the publication’s Kansas 
City office until 1935, when he moved 
to its main office in Chicago. He 
was a brother of the late Charles 
Roos, for many years manager of the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kan- 
sas, and who also was a past presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federa- 
tion. 

Surviving are his widow and one 
daughter, Mrs. C. Libbert, Indian- 
apolis. Funeral services were held 
on Dec. 20. 


—-———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHANGE IN NAME VOTED 
BY MILWAUKEE EXCHANGE 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The name of the 
Milwaukee Grain & Stock Exchange 
has been changed to the Milwaukee 
Grain Exchange, according to James 
O’Brien, secretary. 

The change in name, which was 
voted at a recent meeting of mem- 
bers, was made because the trading 
in stock had been dormant for such 
a long period of time, with little 
interest’ shown in revival of such ac- 
tivity. The change does not halt the 
exchange from continuing in the 
trading of stocks and bonds, how- 
ever, if it should desire to do so. 

The adoption of the Grain and 
Stock Exchange title took place in 
1931. Before that it had been known 
as the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce for 55 years. 
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JOINS STANDARD MILLING CO. 


Chicago, Ill. — James G. Ellis has 
joined the sales division of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., and will be connect- 
ed with the Detroit-Pittsburgh dis- 
trict office. Mr. Ellis will cover a 
list of bakers in Detroit. He recently 
returned from five years’ service in 
the army, and formerly attended the 
University of Detroit, where he was 
prominent in athletics. Mr. Ellis is 
27 years of age, and is the son of 
John B. Ellis, who is well known to 
the bakery trade in Michigan, where 
he has represented General Mills, 
Inc., for many years. 
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NEW YORK DISTRIBUTORS 
RENAME ALL OFFICERS 


Herbert H. Lang Re-elected President 
of New York Association for 
Third Term 


New York, N. Y.—Herbert H. 
Lang, president of Coulter & Coulter, 
Inc., New York flour jobbers, was 
re-elected president of the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors for 
his third consecutive term at the 
association’s annual meeting in the 
Produce Exchange Luncheon Club, 
Dec. 19. The only other person to 
hold three consecutive terms as presi- 
dent of the organization was Harry 
C. Lautensack, now president of the 
Eastern Division of General Mil's, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

All other officers were also 1e- 
elected for the coming year. They 
are Charles C. Chinski, flour jobber, 
vice president; Wayne G. Martin, Jr., 
The Northwestern Miller, secretary; 
Fred W. Colquhoun, Bakers Week'y, 
treasurer. _ 

In making his annual report, Mir. 
Lang pointed out that the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors had 
been successful in securing higher 
mark-ups for jobbers during the ex- 
istence of OPA, had secured reason- 
able requirements from both New 
York and New Jersey under the 
states’ enrichment laws, and that its 
invitation to the National Association 
of Flour Distributors to hold its 1947 
convention in New York was ac- 
cepted. 

J. A. MacNair, chairman of tiie 
association’s good and welfare coin- 
mittee, reported that the organiza- 
tion had enjoyed a successful year 
in 1946, and predicted a better one 
for 1947. 

Halsey B. O’Brien, chairman of the 
auditing committee, reported that 
the treasurer’s books had been ex- 
amined, and found to be in excellent 
order. Thanks were extended to the 
Produce Exchange for providing a 
meeting place for the association and 
Mr. MacNair introduced C. R. Berg, 
recently appointed assistant secre- 
tary of the exchange. 

A rising vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to Mr. Lang for the excellent 








ASSOCIATION HEAD — James “*. 
Olson of the Davenport Elevator 
Co., West Bend, Iowa, was elected 
president of the Western Grain and 
Feed Association recently. He suc- 
ceeds Stanley Eales of the Corn Be't 
Supply Co., Sioux City. 
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work he~-performed for the associa- 
tion during the past year, and thanks 
were also expressed to W. P. Tanner, 
Mr. MacNair, Mr. O’Brien, George 
R. Flach and others for splendid 
services rendered. 

Following the business meeting, the 
association was host at a_ buffet 
supper. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








FRED B. STUBBS RETIRES 
FROM INTERNATIONAL FIRM 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Fred B. 
Stubbs, divisional sales manager for 
the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, will retire Jan. 1. He has 
been connected with the organization 
since 1910, starting in the sales de- 
partment of the mill at New Prague, 
Minn. Later, he was transferred to 
Wells, Minn., as assistant manager, 
finally assuming full operating man- 
agement of that plant. 

in 1923, Mr. Stubbs was made a 





Fred B. Stubbs 


divisional sales manager at headquar- 
ters in Minneapolis. He covered the 
entire area from Minneapolis to the 
Atlantic seaboard, but in later years 
his activity has been confined to mid- 
western states. He has a very wide 
acquaintanceship in bakery circles. 

Mr. Stubbs has purchased a home 
at San Marino, Cal. He and Mrs. 
Stubbs are planning to visit relatives 
in Indiana and Missouri before leav- 
ing for the west coast. 

Associates in the International or- 
ganization tendered Mr. Stubbs a 
dinner at the Leamington Hotel, in 
Minneapolis, Dec. 17, and presented 
him with a world-wide portable radio. 
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GROCERY MANUFACTURERS 
HEAR PAUL S. WILLIS 


Washington, D. C.—Present day 
advancement in public health and in 
the science of nutrition could not 
have been achieved if business had 
been denied the freedom to devote 
its profits to research, to mass pro- 
duction technique and to the crea- 
tion of mass markets for the goods 
produced, Paul S. Willis, president 
of Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
Ica, Inc., told grocery manufactur- 
ers’ representatives of this city at a 
dinner, Dec. 13. 

Mr. Willis stated that manufac- 
turing efficiencies and improvements 
must be reflected in lowered prices 
and higher quality merchandise which 
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are of benefit to all the people as 
well as in higher wages to the people 
who produce the goods. 

“If, down through the years, wage 
rates had been arbitrarily based upon 
ability to pay, the many products 
which have become part of our daily 
life, would still be outside the finan- 
cial reach of the majority of our 
people. . . . It must also be remem- 
bered that management bears the 
responsibility of employment stabil- 
ity and must build cash reserves 
when times are good so that pay- 
rolls can be met and the firm kept 
solvent when times are bad,’ he told 
the group. 
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CHARLES ALLEN THOMAS 
HEADS CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


St. Louis, Mo.—Dr. Charles Allen 
Thomas, vice president and technical 
director of the Monsanto Chemical 
Co., has been elected president of the 
American Chemical Society. 

Dr. Thomas was one of the princi- 
pal scientists in the development 
of the atomic bomb, having had 
charge of the final purification and 
metallurgy of plutonium, the 94th 
element. He was placed in charge 
of the Clinton Laboratories at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., July 1, 1945. 
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R. T. O’BRIEN NAMED MANAGER 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Superior Grain 
Corp. has announced the appointment 
of Richard T. O’Brien as manager of 
the Pool and Connecting Terminal 
elevators. Mr. O’Brien is the son of 
the late Thomas C. O’Brien, who was 
vice president of Superior Grain Corp. 
The firm has also announced the ap- 
pointment of Stanley A. Tirrell as 
secretary. He succeeds Miss Aimee 
Strong, who has retired. Mr. Tirrell 
has been with the corporation since 
his release from the army air forces 
about a year ago. 


DEATHS 


Robert Graham Bullock, mill su- 
perintendent of the Buffalo plant of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., for 12 years 
prior to his retirement a year ago, 
died unexpectedly Dec. 13. Before 
coming to Buffalo Mr. Bullock served 
the Atchison, Kansas, plant of the 
Pillsbury firm in the same capacity 
back to 1923. He became inter- 
ested in the milling industry soon 
after leaving high school by joining 
the Crete (Neb.) Milling Co., where 
he remained about 25 years. He was 
able during that time to receive a 
college degree by off time study. He 
was a veteran of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, a Mason, and a member 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers and its Buffalo branch, District 
No. 8. 


Floyd Adair, head miller of the 
Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., died 
Dec. 18. Mr. Adair had been con- 
nected with the Wilkins-Rogers com- 
pany since 1937, coming there from 
Frederick, Md., where he had been 
head miller of the Mountain City 
Milling Co. 























Oscar H. Moskowitz, a baker who 
operated shops in South Philadelphia 
for 20 years, died recently in Mount 
Sinai Hospital. He was 48. Surviv- 
ing Mr. Moskowitz are two brothers, 
Julian and Israel, with whom he was 
in business. 
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SERVICE AWARDS—Fifty-eight employees of the Toledo branch of the 
Chase Bag Co. were awarded either associate or full memberships in the 
company’s Quarter Century Club at a dinner held recently at the Com- 


modore Perry Hotel in Toledo. 


Shown, left to right, are H. C. Hancock, 


manager, who warded the certificates and pins; R. N. Conners, vice 
president and general sales manager; A. C. Nelsen, Alfred Streit, George 


Pfleger and D. C. Kressler. 


The last four members have a total service 


record of 164 years. Mr. Pfleger has been with the company for 48 years, 
Mr. Kressler, 43; Mr. Streit, 37, and Mr. Nelsen, 36. 





Chicago Trade Groups Stage Joint 
Celebration for Members, Guests 


Chicago, Ill.—The joint Christmas 
party of the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors and the Bakers 
Courtesy Club, held the evening of 
Dec. 17 in the Bal Tabarin Room of 
the Sherman Hotel, was attended 
by about 160 members and guests. 

A turkey raffle of 50 fine birds 
started at 5 p.m. under the direction 
of W. L. Grewe, International Mill- 
ing Co. and George Siml, George 
J. Siml & Co. They disposed of the 
turkeys in a record time of 75 min- 
utes. 

Dinner was served at 7 p.m. and 
after that Harold Hall, American Dry 
Milk Institute, presented the mem- 
bers of his committee; the two pres- 
idents, R. E. Bemmels, president of 
the Chicago Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, and A. W. “Kingfish” Fos- 
dyke, president of the Bakers Cour- 
tesy Club. He also introduced V. E. 
Marx, secretary, American Society 
of Bakery Engineers; Tom Smith and 
J. Dempsey, American Bakers Asso- 
ciation; W. C. Mack, American In- 
stitute of Baking, and Frank Junge- 
waelter, Associated Retail Bakers of 
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HUTCHINSON GRAIN MEN IN 
ANNUAL CHRISTMAS PARTY 


Hutchinson, Kansas. — Hutchinson 
grain men and a score of out-of-town 
guests frolicked at the annual Christ- 
mas party held on the Board of 
Trade trading floor. President 
Charles W. Colby presided, intro- 
ducing among others the following: 

From Kansas City, Glenn Hilts, 
Larabee Flour Mills Co; Dewey Wal- 
ters, Pillsbury Mills, Inc; C. F. Van- 
denbergh, Iowa Feed Co. 

Wichita, R. W. Payne and Vern 
Cummings, Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co; I. B. Carr and Fred Krebbs, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc; A. W. Gille, 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc. 

Salina, K. L. Wright, Salina Ter- 
minal Elevator Co; T. O. Moe, Shella- 
barger Mills. 

Newton, Murray Ross and Fleming 
Ross, American Flours, Inc., and 
Grant Morris, Newton Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. 

Sterling, Pat McGuire and O. L. 
Randall, Arnold Milling Co. 

Buhler, C. N. Hiebert and Harold 
Regier, Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 

Whitewater, Levi Zimmerman, 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 





America. 

Then followed a short entertain- 
ment program, consisting of several 
vocal solos by Miss Beverly Raney, 
contralto, accompanied by Mrs. 
George L. Faber at the piano. Paul 
Pittges gave some interesting ex- 
periences of a soldier being inducted, 
and Paul Clissold led in the com- 
munity singing. 

George L. Faber, on behalf of the 
members of the two organizations, 
presented to Secretary S. O. Werner 
a beautiful chest of sterling silver. 
Mr. and Mrs. Werner observed their 
twenty-fifth wedding anniversary on 
Dec. 14. 

The committee in charge provided 
a very fine dinner and program. 
They were for the Bakers Courtesy 
Club, Harold Hall, American Dry 
Milk Institute, chairman; W. L. 
Grewe, International Milling Co., and 
George Siml, George Siml & Co; for 
the flour distributors, George L. Fa- 
ber, King Midas Flour Mills, chair- 
man; Ward Miller, Sheridan Flour- 
ing Mills Co., and John Reget, Ha- 
bel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 


STAFF OF LIFE — 


H. R. DIERCKS TO HEAD 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE 


St. Louis, Mo.—H. R. Diercks, man- 
ager of the St. Louis office of Cargill, 
Inc., has been nominated for presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Merchants Ex- 
change for 1947. The annual elec- 
tion will take place Jan. 8, but nom- 
ination is equivalent to election as 
there is no opposition ticket. 

Other nominations include H. E. 
Halliday; C. H. Williamson & Co., 
first vice president, and E. A. Cayce, 
vice president of the Ralston Purina 
Co., second vice president. Chosen 
as directors for two-year terms were 
D. W. Livingston, Bradley & Baker, 
and H. H. Vogel; Continental Grain 
Co. 
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FEED MANUFACTURERS’ 
CONVENTION IN CHICAGO 


Chicago, Ill—The 1947 convention 
of the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Association will be held May 1-3 
at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, the as- 
sociation’s board of directors has an- 
nounced. 
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A dominant feature in this year’s 
feed situation is the record large 1946 
corn crop, the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics reports in 
a summary of the feed situation by 
regions. Because of unusually high 
corn yields, the supply of feed grains 
in the corn belt on Oct. 1 was much 
larger than average and larger than 
on Oct. 1, 1945. Supplies were also 
greater than those of a year earlier 
in the North Atlantic region. 

In the South and West, local feed 
grain supplies were smaller than in 
either of the past two years, chiefly 
because of unfavorable growing con- 
ditions in some areas of these regions. 
Hay supplies for the country as a 
whole are a little smaller than the 
large supply last year. With fewer 
hay-consuming livestock on farms, 
however, supplies appear sufficient to 
meet livestock requirements. 

North Atlantic Region — (Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania). 

The Oct. 1 supply of feed grains 
in the north Atlantic states was 12% 
larger than on Oct. 1, 1945. The 
carry-over of feed grains was larger 
this year than a year ago, and the 
indicated production of locally-grown 
feed grains was also somewhat great- 
er. During the remainder of the 
1946-47 feeding season, the larger 
supplies available on Oct. 1 probably 
will be supplemented to a greater 
extent than last year by inshipments 
from surplus-producing areas. Sur- 
pluses of feed grains in the corn belt 
for shipments to other regions will 
be larger this year than last, al- 
though the movement of grains from 
the corn belt may be impeded at 
times by the tight boxcar situation. 
Imports of oats and barley from 
Canada for feed are expected to be 
small as was the case last winter. 
Prices of all feeds, especially for- 
mula feeds and high-protein feeds, 
will be considerably higher in this 
area through the first half of 1947 
than a year earlier. 

North Central Region—(Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 


Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas). 


Corn yields in 1946 were unusual- 
ly high in most of the corn belt 
states. Larger production in most of 
these states than in 1945 more than 
offset the smaller corn carry-over. 
Corn supplies for the region as a 
whole are 9% larger in 1946 than in 
1945. The 1946 corn crop is of much 
better quality than in 1945 and will 
have greater feeding value per bushel. 
The larger supply of corn in relation 
to livestock numbers has resulted in 
a greater than seasonal decline in 
the price of corn in this area. Corn 
prices are now nearing support lev- 
els, and according to present indica- 
tions a considerable quantity of corn 
in the corn belt states will be placed 
under loan during the current season. 

Supplies of the four major feed 
grains, which make up over 90% of 
the feed concentrate supply for this 
area, were about 4% larger on Oct. 1, 
1946, than Oct. 1, 1945. Supplies were 
considerably larger than a year ear- 
lier in Iowa and most of the eastern 
corn belt states, but somewhat 
smaller in the areas of the corn belt 
west and south of Iowa. Fewer 
livestock are on farms in the area 
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Regional Feed Survey Shows Corn 
as the Dominant Supply Factor 


as a whole than a year ago, and the 
supply of feed grain per animal unit 
is liberal for the current feeding sea- 
son. Larger than usual quantities 
of both corn and oats probably will 
be shipped from the north central 
region to deficit feed areas. Hay 
supplies in the north central region 
are somewhat smaller than a year 
ago, but are sufficient to meet live- 
stock requirements. 

South Atlantic Region—(Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida). 

Supplies of locally-grown feeds 
were 3% smaller in the South At- 
lantic region on Oct. 1 than a year 
earlier, but were considerably larger 
than the 1939-43 average. Require- 
ments for livestock feeding in this 
area will be about as large as in 
1945-46. Although local feed grain 
supplies per animal unit are a lit- 
tle smaller than last year, more feed 
grain probably will be available from 
surplus areas than in 1945-46. Hay 
supplies in this region are larger 
than in 1945-46 and are adequate for 
the livestock to be fed. 

South Central Region—(Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas). 

Supplies of feed grains in the south 
central region on Oct. 1 were some- 
what smaller than during the past 
few years, and also below the 1939- 
43 average. The reduced supplies 
chiefly result from summer drouths 
in Oklahoma and Texas—which re- 
duced sorghum grain yields—and un- 
favorable growing conditions in Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana. Since live- 
stock numbers are somewhat small- 
er than a year ago, the supply of 
feed grain in this area is nearly as 
large per animal as in 1945-46. As- 
suming that movement is not great- 
ly impeded by limited boxcar facili- 
ties, supplies of shipped-in grains 
may be larger this year than in the 
past year or two. The supply of hay 
in this area is slightly larger than a 
year ago. 

Western Region—(Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Washington, 
Oregon, California). 


Supplies of feed grains on Oct. 1 
in the western region were about 8% 
smaller than last year, and also 
somewhat below 1944-45. Below av- 
erage production of corn and barley 
resulted from unfavorable growing 
conditions in parts of the mountain 
states. On the west coast, supplies 
of locally-grown feed grains are 
somewhat larger than during the 
past two or three years, with all of 
the increase in California. Supplies 
of feed for the region as a whole are 
slightly smaller per animal unit than 
for either of the past two years. Hay 
supplies in the western area are a 
little smaller than supplies available 
during the past three seasons. The 
supply, however, is a little above the 
1939-45 average, and for the area as 
a whole. will be sufficient to meet 
feeding requirements. 





Export Goal 





(Continued from page 9) 


Taking into consideration govern- 
ment holdings of wheat, it is con- 
cluded by the MNF that an addi- 
tional procurement of 3,070,000 bus 
of wheat would complete the 10,500,- 
000-ton level, but on the basis of 12,- 
000,000 tons an additional 55,500,000 
bus would be required. It is esti- 
mated that 80% of this quantity 
would be shipped as wheat, or ap- 
proximately 44,000,000 bus, while the 
balance would be in the form of 
flour. On the basis of an expanded 
export program, MNF officials believe 
the government would have to pro- 
cure an additional 30,000,000 bus of 
wheat. 


12,000,000-Ton Goal Certain 


With the publication of the news 
of an indicated bumper winter wheat 
crop the 12,000,000-ton goal seems a 
certainty and the importance of the 
success of Capt. Conway’s efforts in 
getting our present wheat supplies 
into hands of foreign buyers willing 
to spend dollar credits or other funds 
at this time cannot be underestimat- 
ed, it is conceded. 





6% Increase in Total Supplies 
of By-Product Feeds Estimated 


Total supplies of by-product feeds available for livestock during the 


feeding season beginning October are 


expected to be about 6% greater than 


in 1945-46. Most of the increase is due to a prospective increase in the 


supply of wheat millfeeds. 


Present indications are that the supply of oil- 


seed cake and meal will total about 5,600,000 tons, slightly less than in 
1945-46, chiefly because of a prospective reduction in linseed cake and meal. 


Some increase in supplies of copra cake and meal is in prospect. 


Supplies 


of cottonseed cake and meal and soybean cake and meal are expected to be 
slightly less than in 1945-46. The supply of wheat millfeeds is expected to 
total about three fourths of a million tons more than the 5,000,000 tons 


available in 1945-46. These statistics 
of Agricultural Economics. 


are cited by the United States Bureau 


By-Product Feeds: Estimated Use for Feed, Year Beginning Oct. 1, 1938-46* (1,000 tons) 














Average 1946+ 

Item 1938-42 1943 1944 1945t forecast 

Mill by-productst ........... 6,933 8,098 8,930 7,871 9,050 
Oilseed cake and mealf .... 4,443 6,259 6,209 5,799 5,625 
Animal proteins§ ........... 2,946 2,816 2,606 2,411 2,425 
Other by-product feeds** 1,920 1,600 1,600 1,600 - 1,600 
ZOE sitvveesesasiscvses 16,242 18,773 19,345 - 17,681 18,700 


*Production plus imports; 
uses. tPreliminary. 


excludes exports, utilization for food and other nonfeed 
tWheat millfeeds, rice millfeeds, dried and molasses beet pulp, gluten 


feed and meal, brewers’ dried grains, distillers’ dried grains and alfalfa meal. {Soybean cake 
and meal, cottonseed cake and meal, linseed cake and meal, peanut cake and meal, and 


copra cake and meal. 
milk products. 


§Tankage and meat scraps, fish meal, dried milk products, and other 
**Tentative estimate of hominy feed, oat millfeeds, molasses and screenings. 
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Despite the urgency to move as 
much as possible of the current 
wheat crop there is little likelihood 
that the decision to discontinue con- 
tributions to UNRRA will be altered, 
The State Department is firm in its 
plan to handle relief shipments on a 
strictly national basis, permitting 
UNRRA to wind up its affairs in 
Europe on March 31, 1947, and in 
Asia on June 30, 1947. Funds which 
have not been finally determined will 
be diverted from other programs 
such as farm machinery and capital 
goods which could not be completed 
in the time allotted, UNRRA officials 
say. 

Even if Capt. Conway succeeded 
in speeding up grain exports to the 
12,000,000-ton goal, the probability 
is that we will have a wheat carry- 
over of approximately 265,000,000 bus. 

Viewing the situation realistically 
from our domestic aspects it is seen 
that the needs of Europe and the Far 
East provide an ideal outlet for our 
present surpluses of grains. Unless 
these surpluses are moved from this 
country before another harvest we 
may be headed for a debacle in our 
economy. Fortunately in some re- 
spects many foreign nations have 
credits or dollars to buy our food 
stocks. This money will be used to 
buy our grain surpluses if we can 
make them available to the export 
trade. Another year it may be a 
different story when local foreign 
harvests will have improved further 
and money which would now be spent 
for our food stocks will be used for 
other purposes. As this official sces 


‘the situation another year of brisk 


export of grains and foods to Europe 
and the Far East may provide us 
the opportunity to adjust our domes- 
tic agriculture to more normal do- 
mestic and world demands. 

While hopeful that the FAO may 
eventually be the safety valve for 
our agricultural economy, a leading 
American economist believes that it 
is too early to lean heavily on that 
source now. Our basic problem is 
one of economy of use-in our inter- 
nal transportation in the next 10 
weeks or until internal waterways 
are again available for grain move- 
ment. 

While admitting that the entire 
economy is being pinched by car 
shortages he believes that it is for 
the best interests of the nation as a 
whole that consideration be given to 
an allocation of good order cars to 
the export grain service at once. 
Relatively a small percentage of the 
total car supply would make it pos- 
sible to get into the export chan- 
nels food and feed grains at the rate 
of 1,500,000 tons monthly by the lat- 
ter part of January with emphasis 
on wheat and corn. 

From the viewpoint of the produc- 
er of wheat it is seen that the farm- 
er should vigorously support a strong 
export program now. Leading agri- 
cultural economists say that it is 
now or never for the farmer. He 
must get his grain into terminals as 
rapidly as possible if he expects to 
get anything like present prices. 
Otherwise if he holds grain he will 
be faced with prices which reflect 
little better than price support levels 
later in 1947. The current export 
demand unless translated into sales 
soon will evaporate and leave the o- 
mestic economy with unmanageable 
surpluses. 

This prominent economist calls the 
next eight weeks the key to our 
prosperity for the next 24 monihs 
with an export program geared to 
attain a 12,000,000-bu goal for this 
crop year. The problem in some re- 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


























WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 




















. UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 








Kansas City, Missouri 





Choice 


MILLING WHEA 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





ROMPT “ ACCURATE 
ABORATORY SERVICE 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 


= 








a 
Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 





Enns Miiuine Co., Inman, Kan. 


a 
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spects is more serious than that of 
a year ago without the possibility of 
restrictions on domestic use of grain 
supplies. 

In the early months of 1946 it 
was necessary to restrict domestic 
use of food and feed grains to con- 
serve stocks until the new crop was 
made and spread out consumption 
equitably. Now, however, the urgency 
is to seize this export opportunity 
while it exists. This official refers 
to Shakespeare with the quote, 
“There comes a time in the affairs of 
men when taken at the flood, lead on 
to fortune.” 

Meanwhile a major international 
relief factor in world food problems, 
UNRRA continued its none too happy 
course. Director F. H. La Guardia, 
in resigning as head of that outfit, 
during which time he appears to have 
engaged more in controversy than in 
administrative tasks, stated that his 
resignation is effective Dec. 31, 1946, 
and that “If a fight is on anywhere, 
I want to take advantage of the re- 
maining days to get into it.” 

UNRRA is now slated to wind up 
its affairs not later than June 30, 
1947. Originally it was scheduled 
to conclude operations in Europe not 
later than Dec. 31, 1946, and on 
March 31, 1947, in the Far East. 
However, since some contracts for 
capital equipment could not be com- 
pleted within that time they have 
been canceled and funds which were 
earmarked for those categories have 
now been allocated to food relief 
programs. 

Funds which were to be spent for 
farm machinery and other capital 
equipment will now be available for 
European and other area relief pro- 
grams. 

Efforts of Mr. La Guardia and 
others to keep UNRRA as an active 
disbursing agent of relief supplies 
have been rejected by State Depart- 
ment officials. United States relief 
policy is now directed to relief opera- 
tions on a national basis with this 
nation ready henceforth to assist 
needy countries on demonstration of 
need and the inability of the appli- 
cant country to fulfill its own re- 
quirements. 

Mr. La Guardia, who distinguished 
himself largely through his verbal 
attacks on the functions of the grain 
exchange machinery among others, 
it will be noted with interest in 
grain trade circles, was awarded the 
Medal of Merit, the highest civilian 
award for war service and not for 
his activities during his UNRRA af- 
filiation. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OFFICIAL CO-OP TAXING 
STUDY NEARLY FINISHED 


Washington, D. C.—Studies on 
problems concerned with the taxa- 
tion of co-operatives, which grew 
out of a report made last year by 
the joint committee on internal reve- 
nue taxation to the House Ways 
and Means Committee, are now be- 
ing completed, according to an in- 
vestigator for the committee. 

Last year’s report went into the 
operating ramifications of co-opera- 
tives, from crude oil production to 
ownership of their own refineries and 
marketing of by-products. The pres- 
ent study is concerned with the pos- 
sibilities of taxing these groups in 





the light of factual information pre-- 


sented to the committee. 

The survey is undertaken in con- 
nection with the present reports be- 
ing drawn by the House small busi- 
ness subcommittee on monopolistic 
practices. 








She FLOUR 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 














/t Must Be Handled With Care 





Dust can be controlled. Engineering service 
is a part of Mill Mutual Insurance and our 
dust control bulletins and engineering data 
are offered without obligation to the milling 
and grain trade. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 WEST MADISON STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





OFFERING: 100 1b. & 140 ih. JUTE FLOUR BAGS 


VACUUM CLEANED — RECONDITIONED 


BUYING: DISCONTINUED BRANDS COTTON BAGS 
SERVICE'BAG & BURLAP CO., INC. 


914-916 McCARTER HIGHWAY, NEWARK 2, N. J. 


“Our Inspection Is Your Protection’’ 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
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the government was also 


U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


flour was booked. Most bookings were for 
with some exten- 
Shipping directions piled 
operations were 
Prices were steady to 5c down. 


demand for flour continues 
good with prices about 5c sack lower than 
directions are ar- 
in abundant volume. 

Texas: The rush of export business con- 
though on a much 
as most mills are already sold up through 
the first quarter of the coming year. 
sales of all types of flour 





sions into March. 
THE SOUTHWEST 


ber of export buyers seeking flour and the 


dullness grips the 
ers are well sold ahead and are not anxious 


Sales of flour by southwestern mills last 
demand continues 
specifications are now com- 
amounts to PMA. Additional export busi- 
in the offing for April 
Operations continue at maximum 
ago the figure was 36%. Prices are unchanged except that 
family flour, enriched, extra 
patent $6.25@6.35, high patent $6@ 
6.10; standard bakers, plain $5.85@6; clears, 
plain, nominally $5.70@5.80, delivered TCP. 
THE NORTHWEST 
The domestic flour market 
continues very quiet, with sales almost ex- 
clusively of a fill-in character. 
erally are well covered for the time being 


more family trade, even with booked-when- 
ing the largest ones, apparently are expect- 


wait out the market 
Some buying probably 


to be done in January, but if this bearish- 


As a matter of fact, 
mills are fairly well 
limit of their capacity, 
port bookings, so are not seeking new busi- 
ness, especially for nearby shipment. 


. is season. Many factors are 
condition at thi ie oo hears ae 


prices lower than 


™ oe and there for customers who are 
not booked far in 
into the market soon after 
that prices are age Mt Pg honing fee lower priece. 
F m4 directions are good, 
movement of flour depends wholly on the 
available supply of boxcars, 
thing but satisfactory. 
While futures are weak, 


of sales has fallen 
able. extent because most millers are booked 


premiums being 
Where ordinary No. 


conferences between the importers and the 


Export bookings have lessened somewhat, 


that mills have 
can possibly produce 
both for former UNRRA countries and U.S. thelr amticipated March 
production for the Cuban trade, which 
awaiting announcement from 
their government on the subsidy. 
now been settled and some buying has been 
done, but a lot more 


Production rates continue high, and there 


is in the offing. 

wheat flour prices are about 10@ 
sack lower than a week ago. 
wheat mills booked only 
last week, as compared with 76% 
the previous week and 50% 
23: Spring standard pat- 
short patent $6.10@6.15, high 


Prices showed only minor variations. Bak- 
ery quotations fluctuated a little from Gay 


unchanged to ease as much as possible the 
differences between 


A 4c higher sack price is used 
in the following quotations, com- 


family flour, enriched $6.40@6.45, first clear 
9 
pared with a week ago. 


clear $4.60@4.65, 
wheat $5.90@5.95, all prices in sacks. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


A typical holiday dullness pre- 


@5.74, established brands family flour $5.80 walls ih the louat four dianket. 


@6.10, family patents $5.60@5.75, first clear 


515@5 . . .70@5; { 
$5.15@5.30, second clear $4.70@5 Garrent basiness 


and there seems to be a 
on the part of buyers not to en- 
ter the market in a substantial way or to 
Prices are nearly 


Oklahoma City: Reflecting the pre-holiday still feel that levels will go down 


the. turn of the 
were no exports. flour is also quiet, and only a limited busi- 

Deliveries are only fair. 
21: spring top patent $6@ 
6.55, standard patent $5.90@6.35, first clear 
pared with 85% a week ago and 80% a year 
Prices closed unchanged to 15c higher winter short patent $5.76@5.95, 95% patent 
$5.71@5.85, first clear $5.34@5.56; 
patent $6.10@6.90, 
first clear $4.85@5.65. 


A heavy demand 
is reported at better prices than the 
35c higher on all grades. domestic trade is willing to pay. 
to resistance to higher prices. 
covered for the next 60 
are others who try 
this time of the year for 
Mills continue to have dif- 


week from five to seven days, 


Domestic sales were very light, running from 


sales were negligible. 
bag and boxcar shortages show no appreci- 


All mills report the Clears are in good demand and are getting 


Christmas busi- 
family flour $5.93, bakers short patent $5.68. 
' in making further bookings. 
preceding week. ers are not friendly 


r a’ $5.20 to present prices and 
in used bags $5.20. 


prefer to work out some of their old con- 
Cautious buying by 
continued heavy 
from export buyers marked the pre-Christ- 
mas week business picture. 
with supplies nearly exhausted, were forced 
into the market but bought sparingly. They 
of current price levels. 
ing for foreign accounts was extensive and 


winter wheat bakery standard patent 


soft winter wheat baker cake 
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patent $6.90, straight $6.30, clears $5.60@ 
5.75; spring wheat short patent $6.40, stand- 
ard patent $6.35, straight $6.30, high pro- 
tein clears $6, low protein $5.90. 


Toledo: Traditionally business is always 
dull and sales few at the end of the year. 
Big buyers. are well covered on flour re- 
quirements for some time ahead. Some few 
sales are drifting in, but the trade gen- 
erally is sitting on the fence waiting and 
watching for what may happen after the 
first of the year when a decline in prices 
is regarded as possible but not assured. 
Meantime, millers are in a position where 
they don’t have to sell and continued weak- 
ness in feed with cash wheat strong does 
not encourage sales except for immediate 
shipment. It is recognized that prices are 
high and buyer’s resistance is becoming 
more effective. The bids for wheat at 
Toledo have been steadily working up but 
the wheat is not coming out. Some move- 
ment is expected after the first of the year. 


Cleveland: Most jobbers were of the 
opinion last week that business could not 
be any worse. If it were not for a few 
old contracts, business would be at a stand- 
still. There is very little new business 
except when a baker runs short of a cer- 
tain grade of flour, which is mostly high 
ratio soft winter wheat flour. Bakers 
were very busy with Christmas cake and 
cookies. There is an abundance of lard 
and shortening, and the bakers have re- 
ceived their sugar certificates for the next 
quarter, which gave them ample sugar for 
their Yuletide business. As a rule, there 
is a pick up in the family flour demand 
before the holidays, but not so this year. 
The demand for family flour is extremely 
poor. Flour prices advanced approximate- 
ly 20c during the past week, but this 
advance failed to stimulate any new busi- 
ness, Summing up the entire situation, 
there is nothing in the immediate future to 
stimulate flour business. A great many of 
the small bakers will remain closed from 
Christmas day until Dec. 30. 

Quotations Dec. 21: spring family $6.71, 
high gluten $6.61, standard patent $6.31, 
first clear $5.84; hard winter family $6.70, 
high gluten $6.32, standard patent $5.92, 
first clear $5.82; soft winter family $6.74, 
short patent $6.84, straight $6.20, first 
clear $5.50. 

EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Flout buyers are showing little 
interest toward additional commitments at 
this time. The trade generally is well 
booked ahead for from two to three months 
and the car shortage still is a problem. 
As in the other grain items, desire to keep 
inventories low is another reason for the 
light trade. Spring standard advanced 50c 
sack, spring and hard winter high gluten 
45c, spring first. clear 40c, soft winter first 
clear and soft winter straight were up 
25c, spring family advanced 10c and hard 
winter first clear 5c. Soft winter short 
patent dropped 20c. 

Quotations Dec. 21, cottons, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: spring family $6.72, spring high gluten 
$6.65, standard $6.30, first clear $5.95; 
hard winter family $6.72, high gluten $6.65, 
standard $6.30, first clear $5.85; soft win- 
ter short patent $6, straight $5.85, first clear 
$5.20. 

New York: Domestic activity is extreme 
ly light. Buyers are not taking hold at 
existing price unless it is absolutely nec- 
essary, as the flour already on their books 
is at far lower levels. Mills in addition 
to this, are not anxious to sell. Capacities 
in many cases are booked so far ahead 
by export orders as to leave no grinding 
time for domestic business, and they are 
not anxious to sell any one of any type 
unless the credit is unquestioned. The im- 
provement in deliveries during the past sev- 
eral weeks has relieved all fear of short- 
ages and adequate supplies are coming in 
from mills that have been running far 
behind in shipments. The local situation 
has little important features except for 
continued export demand. The large bak- 
ers are booked ahead and are disinterested. 
Jobbers are reluctant to purchase until they 
can pass along the advances to the smaller 
trade. Offerings of such flours as_ soft 
winters are practically nonexistent and 
southwestern hard winters are increasingly 
scarcer. High glutens and clears are slight- 
ly freer since they are not required for 
export. 

Quotations Dec. 21: spring family flour 
$6.70@6.90, high glutens $6.70@7.05, stand- 
ard patents $6.20@6.60, clears $5.90@6.25; 
southwestern short patents $6.25 @6.35, 
standard patents $6.03@6.20; clears soft 
wheat straights, eastern, nominally $5.75@ 
6, high ratio $6.80@7.05. 


Boston: Flour quotations are irregular in 
the Boston market. Price changes range 
from a 27c rise in spring short patents to 
a decline of approximately 15c in semo- 
lina, bulk. Business is extremely slow 
reflecting the approach of the year end 
holidays plus the continued resistance of 
buyers to the current high price levels. 
Shipments are coming better with most 
mill agents reporting that they are catch- 
ing up wtih domestic orders. Some mills 
are offering supplies for delivery after Jan. 
1 through April, but they are not pushing 
sales. Bakers’ lines continue quiet with 
operators only purchasing for their immedi- 
ate needs. 

Quotations Dec. 21: spring family flour 
$6.60@6.70, short patent $6.57@6.67, stand- 
ard $6.47@6.53, high’ gluten $6.87@6.93, 
first clears $5.90@6.13; hard winter short 
patent $6.15@6.25, straight $6.05@6.16; soft 
winter flour $5.75@6.15, high ratio $6.70@ 
7, semolina, bulk $6.04. 

Philadelphia: With some grades of flour 
10 to 20c sack over the prevailing levels 
of a week earlier and the general list 


displaying a steady undertone, conditions 


in the local market remain quiet. 

Still contributing to the upward trend in 
quotations were the continued strength in 
cash wheat, the unabated decline in mill- 
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feed prices, and the sold-up condition of 
most mills. 

Regarding the latter, it is difficult to 
place bookings at less than 60- to 90-day 
delivery periods and in other instances the 
sell-out goes into April. However, a few 
hardship cases among smaller bakers have 
come to light and mill representatives were 
successful in arranging that they be taken 
care of. 

Same bakery operators are complaining 
that mills seem to be concentrating on ex. 
port business because it offers greater rey- 
enue, but the majority of these consumers 
are satisfied that the millers with whom 
they normally deal are giving prefercnce 
to older customers. And, by the same 
token, inquiries for foreign purchase have 
tapered off in the past few days. 

The unchanged status of the boxcar 
situation continues to be a source of worry 
to bakers and it is far from unusua! to 
find them more concerned over getting ship- 
ment on standing orders than in mak- 
ing new commitments. 

Of course, another retarding factor to 
new business is the current high leve! of 
prices and there is scant optimism over 
the prospect of a downward revisior in 
quotations in the near future. 

Quotations Dec. 21: soft winter stan:iard 
$5.75@6, straight $6.15@6.25, short patent 
$6.25@6.35; spring first clear $6@6.15, stana- 
ard patent $6.45@6.55, short patent $6.15@ 
6.55, family flour $6.70@6.90. 

Pittsburgh: Pre-holiday slump in our 
buying prevailed here the past week. Mill 
representatives did not press for business 
and out of town calls were few becuse 
of the pressure of business in retail b:ke- 
shops occupying full attention of owners. 
Not much variation from last week’s ‘\our 
prices is noted. Some small advances on 
springs totaling 10c sack are noted by one 
mill. One other mill wired its representa- 
tive a slight markdown from last we-k’'s 
quotations of a few cents. However, nei her 
higher nor lower prices caused any large 
flour sales to be noted here. Bakers s°em 
amply supplied for at least 60 days and 
are not at all interested at present in 
buying ahead at prices now prevailing. 
Family flour sales continue to lag ot- 
withstanding a large amount of both sugar 
and fats is available at local retail stvres, 
Cakes, pastries and fancy cookies are niak- 
ing record sales in bakeshops, with fruit 
cake buying at record high point. Four 
deliveries are not as tardy as it was fered 
they would be with the usual holiday freizht 
tie-ups. Flour is being ordered out at good 
rate. Mill representatives anticipated a jet- 
ter year for their business in 1947, basing 
this hope on more flour being available for 
domestic sales. 

Quotations Dec. 21, cottons: hard winter 
$5.65@6, medium patent $5.70@6.05, short 
patents $5.75@6.15; spring wheat $6.:0@ 
6.50, medium patent $6.25@6.55, short pat- 
ent $6.30@6.60; high gluten $6.70@6.85, ‘irst 
clear $5.75@5.90; family flour, advertised 
brands $6.30@6.78; other brands $6@( 27; 
cake and pastry flour $5.50@7.18. 


THE SOUTH 

Atlanta: The holiday season has curtailed 
flour business in this territory and exept 
for a few sales here and there, bu) ing 
interest is at a standstill. Bakers are well 
supplied through previous bookings nd 
some indicate they will not make new 
commitments until well into the new year. 
In fact, some members of the trade are of 
the opinion that business may drag. until 
the new crop. Shipments continue pretty 
good and are about up to date in most 
instances. 

Family flour business is not normal, al- 
though in some sections jobbers report 
a little pick-up in calls. Only scatt: red 
sales are being made and inquiry is clhief- 
ly for high grades, Blenders say they 
are not suffering, but they purchase s):ar- 
ingly to meet out-go. 

Flour prices are unchanged from ast 
week. 

Quotations Dec. 21: spring high gluten 
$7@7.15, standard $6.40@6.65, first ciear 
$6.35@6.50; hard winter standard $5.90@ 
6.15, first clear $5.16@5.41; family $6.15@ 
6.95; soft wheat family $6.40@7.25; siiort 
patent $5.75@6.40, bulk, or $6@6.60 in 
100’s, straights $5.42@5.63, bulk, or $5.'8@ 
5.89 in 100’s; soft wheat first clear $5..)@ 
5.50; hard wheat short patent $5.75, bulk, 
or $6 in 100’s; cake flour, extra fancy $1.70 
@6.80, pastry flour $5.80@5.90; rye fiour, 
white $7.30@7.50. Self-rising flour is quot- 
ed 25c over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: The flour market had a irm 
undertone all the way through, influe: ced 
by government purchases of wheat for ¢x- 
port and the increasing scarcity of } ard 
wheat milling types of grain. Domestic 
business is being done for the most part 
on a spot basis with buyers only picling 
up their nearby requirements but a very 
heavy export movement, both for the fov- 
ernment’s account and for private acco: nt, 
is in prospect and with a firm wieat 
market, millers are not inclined to mike 
any price concessions. 

Family patent $6.65, bluestem $6.02, | 
ery $6.28, pastry $5.29. 

Portland: Mills welcomed removal of ‘the 
car restrictions Dec. 30 and planned re- 
sumption of their eastern and California 
bookings immediately. Some interior mills 
were on part-time operations due to «he 
restrictions. They had flour piled up wich 
could not be moved, nor could they °x- 
port private brands. Mills, tao, were wor- 
rying about their domestic trade, not being 
able to make carlot shipments, and fear- 
ing their good customers would run out 
of flour. before they could replenish tielr 
stocks. On the other hand, mills know 
that the car restrictions will be placed 
on them again if the car situation «0e5 
not improve. Mills are not pressing sales 
too heavily, as they are booked for moths 
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ahead, or domestic 
business. 

Flour quotations on Dec. 21: all Montana 
$6.09, high gluten $6.26, bluestem bakers 
$5.97, cake $6.80, pastry $5.41, fancy hard 
wheat clears $5.90, whole wheat 100% 
$5.50, graham $5.20, cracked wheat $5.25. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto: Flour mills in this part of 
Canada are operating at capacity. Book- 
ings have been made up to the end of 
March for shipment to the United King- 
dom, which market is asking for all the 
four mills can give. Sales also have been 
made during the past few days for January 
shipment to other countries recently au- 
thorized by the Canadian Wheat Board for 
that month. Domestic buyers have been 
taking substantial quantities and this trade 
has slowed a little for the duration of 
the holidays. Domestic prices are at ceil- 
ing levels and government regulation flour 
for shipment to the United Kingdom is 
based on the export price for wheat plus 
freight and other charges. Quotations Dec. 
21: top patent springs for use in Canada 


either with export 
 -% - 











$5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 
98's cotton, mixed cars, with 10c added 
for cartage where used; for export, gov- 
ernment regulation flour $11.88 per 280 
lbs, January-February-March shipment, Hal- 
ifax-St. John. 


A little Ontario winter wheat flour is 
regularly offered to domestic buyers who 
have wheat on hand for that purpose. No 
exporting is being done as wheat for such 
grinding is not available. Ceilings are in 
effect. Quotations Dec. 21: standard grades 
$5.50 bbl, secondhand cottons, Montreal 
freiczht basis; for export $6.55 bbl, f.a.s. 
98’s cotton, Canadian seaboard, plus equal- 
ization fee of $5.15 bbl. 

No winter wheat is coming out. Any 
farmers who have stocks on hand are hold- 
ing these for feeding purposes because of 
the scarcity of western feeding grains due 
to the transportation situation. The ceiling 
on this wheat is the equivalent of $1.12@ 
1.14 bu, shipping points in Ontario. 


Vinnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was equivalent to slightly 
less than 1,500,000 bus in terms of wheat. 
Only a minor amount was sold to the 
United Kingdom. Of the remainder, South 
American countries, China, Norway and 
the West Indies were the best buyers. Do- 
mestic trade continues good and mills are 
booked to capacity well into March. Sup- 
plies are moving freely. Quotations Dec. 
21: top patent springs for delivery between 
For William and the British Columbia 
boundary, $5.30 cottons; second patents 
$4.80; second patents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: Canadian flour exporters op- 
erating from here across the Pacific are 
turning down about two thirds of the in- 
quiries but even then are shipping con- 
siderable quantities to points in the Far 
East. The Canadian Wheat Board has 
issued permits for shipments in January 
and much of this business is reported taken 


by the smaller mills. One of the chief 
outlets for Canadian flour in the Orient 
now is Manila, which, exporters state, is 


now taking about six times as much Ca- 
nadian flour as before the war. Top patents 
are preferred but all grinds will be ac- 
cepted. The reason for this sharp increase 
in Canadian shipments is due to several 
circumstances including the United States 
maritime strike on the Pacific coast, the 
shutting off of normal supplies from Aus- 
tralia and the poor Philippine rice crop. 
Another big outlet for Canadian mills is 
Taku Bar in North China. This is the 
transshipment point for Tientsin, the flour 
being lightered from freighters into small 
coastal boats and moved up the channel. 
Very important handling facilities are avail- 
able there and the insurance companies 
are covering all risks at 2%%, a condi- 
tion which does not prevail even at Ma- 
nila. Very little flour is moving to the 


United Kingdom from here although efforts: 


are being made to ship on vessels carrying 
in the winter 


wheat cargoes, especially 
months when eastern navigation is closed. 
Domestic flour demand continues very 


good and quite a bit higher than a year 
ago. The sharp increase in population 
is partly responsible for this demand, 


which continues even in the face of the 
Scarcity of shortening and sugar. Only 
limited buying in vitamin B flour is re- 
Ported but on the other hand there is 
only a little Ontario cake and pastry flour 
to satisfy the demand with the _ result 
that substantial quantities of substitute 
flours are being used, including hard wheat 
grinds. 
Cash 
grinds, 


ear quotations for hard wheat 
Dec. 21, 98’s cottons: first patents 
$5.40, bakers patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. 
Cake and pastry flour is moving to the 
trade unchanged at $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Market is about as unsettled 
as it has ever been, with prices difficult 
to determine. Wisconsin buyers, for in- 
Stance, want to buy on basis of Kansas 
City prices, but these cannot be met by the 
Northwest. There is not as much distress 
feed on the market in this area as there 
Was a week or two ago, but prices still are 
Sharply lower. One big mill is quoting 
Spot levels for January-February shipment. 
Lack of inquiry is credited to indifferent 
demand for formula feeds, and manufac- 
turers of latter are not big buyers of mill- 
feed at present. Going market seems to be: 
bran and standard middlings $36.50, flour 
Middlings $40@41, red dog $43@44. 


, been 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds continue to de- 
cline and last week closed approximately 
$2 ton lower. Quotations, carlots: bran 
$1.80@1.85, mill run $1.85@1.90, shorts $1.90 
@1.95. Mixed or pool cars 5c additional. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed stores are piling 
up rapidly as buyers hold off in the face 
of heavy operations. Prices have eased 


further, but demand is in no way stimu- 
lated. Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran 
$35@35.50, mill run $35.50, gray shorts 


$35.50@ 36. 


Salina: The demand for millfeed is only 
fair with prices about $2 ton lower than 
a week ago. Supplies are sufficient for 
trade needs. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $35@35.50, gray shorts $35.50@36. 


Fort Worth: Pre-holiday dullness | has 
somewhat noticeable, but demand 
continues sufficient to keep production pret- 
ty well cleaned up, without any particu- 
lar accumulation. Quotations, burlaps, car- 
lots: wheat bran $39@40, gray shorts $40 
@41, delivered TCP. 


Cleveland: Demand is very poor. How- 
ever, the recent cold spell has revived the 
demand from truckers. Quotations, carlots: 
bran $44 ton, standard middlings $45 ton, 
flour middlings $48 ton. 


Buffalo: The demand for millfeed con- 
tinues to lag behind supply with prices 
somewhat easier, although more harmony 
is evident than during the past weeks 
of warm weather. Indications point to a 
continued leveling off of prices for the 
balance of December with rising prices in 
January. Bran, standard middlings and 
flour middlings were off from $2@2.50, and 
red dog $2@3.50. Quotations, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo, jutes: bran $43@43.50, standard mid- 
dlings $44@44.50, flour middlings $47@ 47.50, 
red dog $48@48.50. 


Boston: Trading continues dormant on 
the Boston market. Heavy offerings have 
forced prices down further and only seem 
to accentuate the buyers’ determination to 
stretch their positions. Another factor in 
the current dullness has been the tradi- 
tional indisposition of buyers and _ sellers 
to get together at this time of the year. 
Quotations Dec. 21: spring bran $47, mid- 
dlings $47.50, mixed feed $62, red dog $58. 


Philadelphia: There is some feeling in the 
trade that the downward trend of millfeeds 
has about reached the saturation point. 
These men feel that the levels prevailing 
since the latest recession put quotations 
at a point where they are apt to show 
resistance to further declines. Up to now, 
however, there has been no indication of any 
revival of buying interest and stocks on 
hand are plentiful, according to all re- 
ports. Continued mild weather and lower 
poultry populations have contributed con- 
siderably to the present situation. Quota- 
tions Dec. 21: bran $47.50, standard mid- 
dlings $47.50, red dog $52. 


Pittsburgh: After a slight increase in 
millfeed sales being noted, the demand 
has fallen to new lows. Offerings of every 
type are plentiful. Feed houses state they 
believe this apathy to buying cannot con- 
tinue after the first week or two in Janu- 
ary and are anticipating a better mar- 
ket from then on into spring. Prices fell 
on both bran and middlings last week. 
Bran $45.30 ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; standard 
middlings $44.80 ton, flour middlings $48.80 
@49.80 ton. 


Atlanta: Demand fair especially for bran; 
supply plentiful; wheat bran $42@45.50, 
gray shorts $43.50@46, standard wheat mid- 
dlings $49.50@50.25, red dog flour $55 @55.75, 
wheat germ $67.50. 


Seattle: In the face of heavy operations 
for export flour commitments and the ac- 
companying production of millfeed, the 
market has moved down from a soft $50 
to $46.50. Even though mills are currently 
somewhat restricted due to the ICC box- 
car permit system, they can see heavy 
operations on flour right around the cor- 
ner, and felt the need to get some sales 
on the books. It is questionable whether 
this price reduction will stimulate a great 
deal of business, but flour millers are be- 
coming more sales minded all the time. 
Quotations: $46.50, bagged, Seattle-Tacoma. 


Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts $50 ton; 
middlings $52. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices have remained 
stationary with demand continuing good 
and about equal to supply. Plants are 


working to capacity seven days per week, 
with Christmas and New Year’s Day holi- 
days planned. Bookings run into March. 
Quotations: red bran and mill run $47, mid- 
dlings $51, carlots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver 
prices: red bran and mill run $52, middlings 
$56; California prices: red bran and mill 
run $52.50, middlings $56.50, carlots, f.o.b. 
San Francisco; $52.75 and $56.75, f.o.b. Los 
Angeles. Demand is good on West coast. 

Toronto-Montreal: Buyers of millfeed are 
always clamoring for supplies. Production 
is at record levels and nearly all of it 
is sold in the domestic market, but is in- 
adequate for requirements. Quotations: 
bran $29, shorts $30, middlings $33 ton, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
ears, Toronto-Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand for millfeed continues 
keen and all supplies are being readily 
absorbed, with eastern Canada taking the 
great bulk of the output from western 
mills. Quotations: Manitoba and Saskatch- 
ewan bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta bran 
$25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Demand continues good chief- 
ly for livestock and poultry feeding but 
dealers are finding great difficulty in sat- 
isfying demands for protein feeds. Millfeed 
supplies are fairly easy to pick up from 
western mills but dealers are not able 
to maintain any large stocks on their floor. 
Prices are unchanged. Cash car quotations: 
bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, middlings $33.80. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


lbs.) 


per sack (100 


lbs). 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 
prompt delivery. 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
a a es eee ea $6.55@6.60 $6.40@6.45 $...@... $...@... $...@6.72 
SHring HICH GIVEN . 2.0.0 ces coves 6.00@6.55 6.35@6.40 See ees 6058 hes -.-@6.65 
ge SSS eee 5.90@6.35 6.00@6.05 -@... ~--@6.35 - @6.30 
og) Be Be eae 5.50@5.85 5.25@5.45 = ..-@6.00 -@5.95 
BEGPG WIMtOF TAMA 2. 5cc.cec cece re & ae 5. 8006. 10 ---@6.20 @6.72 
Hard winter high gluten ....... re le ae ee? ere @6.65 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.71@5.85 vi eee 5. 60 +4 5. 85 +. @5.75 @6.30 
Hard winter first clear ......... 5.34@5.56 -@... 5.15@5.30 Oe nhs @5.85 

SOtt Wietee TAM 266s. ccc ess Pea. aes Dace: co - @6.90 ‘+ 
Soft winter short patent ....... 6.10@6.90 oe see 5. 95@6. 30 6. 00@ 6.05 @6.00 
Wort WIRTSE GERI 22. ceesies 5.37@6.70 ---@... 5.64@5.79 - @6.30 @5.85 
Bott. winter firet clear ...6....% 85 @5.65 a Se ew wo 5.60@5.75 @5.20 
TPO. HORE, WRG 6c ciscccvcesese 7.60@7.76 7.45@7.55 a pee --@7.50 «+. @7.85 
Me T,, TREE 666 60500 ees 8eee 5.26@6.73 5.45@6.00 a. ern ---@5.80 ---@7.00 
po ee ee) ee er 5.74@5.76 5.60@5.65 ae - @6.10 @5.98 
New York Phila. Boston Cleveland Atiante, 

I Ss ois 9.9.06 bb ewe ee $6.70@6.90 $6.70@6.90 $6.60@6.70 $...@6.71 $...@.. 
Spring high gluten ....-«-....... 6.70@7.05 -+-@... 6.87@6.93 --@6.61 7.00@7.15 
BPTINGS SCOMNGATE 2c scccccccoss 6.20@6.60 6.45@6.55 6.47@6.53 -.-@6.31 6.40@6.65 
BUCING MFM ClOAT © occ cic ccocens 5.90@6.25 6.00@6.15 5.90@6.13 -@5.84 6.35@6.50 
Hard winter high gluten ....... fc. Lee eae aes wa are a 6.15@6.95 
Hard winter standard ......... 6. 03@ 6.2 20 ---@... 6.05@6.16 -@ 5. 92 5.90@6.15 
Hard winter first clear ......... -@ ern i ee «..-@5.82 5.16@5.41 
ee SE TRE oes cc costs -@ -@.. -@ --@6.74 6.40@7.25 
Soft winter short patent ........ ce eee 6. 25 @6. 35 5. 75@6. 15 -@6.84 6.00@6.60 
Soft winter Standard ......sceee 5.75@6.00 5.75@6.00 ve Hee -@6.20 5.68@5.89 
Soft winter first clear .......... T wee ‘a hes ..-@ -.-@5.50 5.30@5.50 
Ce ee err ee ee 8.00@8.10 8. 00@8. 10 «ee ees oocQptaen 7. “= 7.50 
Bere. COUR, GOP ac cc 6s oe iinccteee eo ee . aoe Mae +e ee ee eS oe 
DUNN, BOON, CUE ici siiiccccvcs /@6.04 se -@6.04 soon -@ gee 
Seattle 8S. Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg 

Family patent ...... —_ oe fee eee Spring top patentf.. ae > 05 $...@5. . 

Soft winter straight... ‘ re eee Spring second patentf .. 4.40 ....@4.8 

Bakery grades ...... = oe. 28 ee Lee Spring first clear] .. a fo. ec 
nee ere -@5.29 a 44% Spring exports§ ..... ea sae 
Ontario soft winterst - 5.50 CP 0% 

Ontario exports§ .... ..@ 6.55 eee 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


tSecondhand cottons. 


198-lb cottons. 


§280-lb cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 
Stand. middlings* 
Flour middlingst 
Red dog 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 
Stand. middlings* 
Flour middlingst 
Red dog 


Toronto . 
{Winnipeg 
*Brown shorts. 


- $40.00@4 


Chicago 


N Buffa 
-» $43.00@4 


sooe® 


1.00 


lo 
3.50 


i ae 


44.00@44.50 
47.00 @47.50 


48.00 @ 48.50 


sunimarized from the market reviews, are based on 
carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


St. Louis 


Spring bran 


+Gray ‘shorts. 


Minneapolis Kansas City 

aie were Se rer 

-@ 34.00 @35.00 

-@ «eee Soe 

.@36.50 eT Pre: 

40. 00@4 1.00 35.00 @ 35.50 

43.00@ 44.00 roe. sere 
ee Boston 

$...,.@47.50 eee ahd 00 
-@ ..@ es 

--@. --@ ‘ 

. 47. 50 @47. 50 

*Oes. 00 | @58. 00 
Shorts 

$ ....@30.00 


$...-.@29.00 


@ 28.00 
{Fort William basis. 


-+++@29.00 


-@ 


-@ 
38. 50@ 38.75 


Ft. Worth 


39.00 @40.00 


+e Ge &s-0-0 
40.00 @ 41.00 


39. so 39.5 
Cleveland Atlanta 
-»@44.00 ee, Oe 
:. .@44.00 i ae 
++ -@44.00 42. 00 @ 45.50 
«++-@45.00  49.50@50.25 
eee» @48.00 43.50@46.00 
oeen Ge a 55.00@55.75 
Middlings 
BS ace 


+ @33.00 
@. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Dec. May Jan. Mar. Dec. Mar. Dec. May Dec. May 
Dec. 17 215% 193 212 203% 206% aes $8.08 +one P Fens 
Dec. 18 213% 190% 212% 202% 206% 200. 
Dec. 19 215% 191% 212% 203% 204% ¥es% 200 
Dec. 20 214% 189% 211% 202 203% 195% 200 
Dec. 21 207 190% 211 202 203% toes 200 
Dec. 23 190% 210% 201% 195% ‘se 
c CORN a OATS ‘ 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Jan. Mar. Dec. May Dec. Mar. Dec. May 
Dec. 17 ctoe. owes 134% 132% ar Meds 85 75% 81% 67% 
Dec. 18 133% 131% 85% 76 82% 67% 
Dec. 19 133% 130% 85% 76% 82 67% 
Dec. 20 132% 129% 84% 74% 78% 65% 
Dec. 21 132% 129% 81 75% 80% 65% 
Dec. 23 131 129 66 75 coey -? Oe 





UNITED STATES 


VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Dec. 14, and corresponding date of a 


year ago: 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 
Afloat 
Duluth 
Fort Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 
Lakes 


Totals 


c—Wheat—7 ‘oa orn——, -—Oa 


ts—, Seas Rye— oa ahes 
1 





1946 1945 946 1945 1946 ° 1945 1946 1945 1946 45 
oes 2,065 5,555 ett 99 1,042 18 77 377 4 3 
606 199 1,201 os o. P 358 se ‘ 
see 6,711 5,582 3,155 431 3,703 8,143 675 134 2,012 1,042 
cee 7,537 6,770 593 , -. 1,906 + * 8 ee 
oe 932 1,543 4,983 1,922 1,500 4,895 398 2,242 724 1,292 
ves 1,793 4,311 47 89 424 2,424 5 103 1,757 3, 296 
eee 4,763 5,630 129 58 216 469 6 11 66 
vee 1,782 3,773 . ee 2 ee ‘ ee 
wre 6,108 8,997 os os as os o's 122 467 
eee 1,765 1,569 1,413 668 186 474 122 os . 36 
eve 8,076 23,112 1,914 822 265 1,375 5 144 422 278 
bee 80 64 378 2 148 151 oe -. 4,571 3,901 
eee 1,299 1,860 573 202 944 13,315 674 1,186 8,894 7,314 
er 334 462 122 73 74 122 os 31 1 
owe 19 1,102 5 11 729 825 1 oe 2 oe 
eee 5,103 8,730 1,687 2,004 97 2,909 82 191 463 427 
see ee oe 618 202 5 ee 48 
one 614 1,844 403 66 839 2% 5 39 208 
ae 8 31 347 647 42 528 ee 287 ee 
ove 1,236 2,542 831 376 690 1,330 2 24 73 
ees 2,565 3,392 1,606 691 428 1,755 15 16 16 
foe 2,684 5,105 2 22 22 1 51 
+++ 55,673 93,175 20,127 8,363 11,356 40,671 2,099 4,828 19,567 18,262 
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WANT ADS 


v od v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%: per word, 50c mini- 

















mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion, All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED — LABORATORY BAKER BY 
large spring wheat milling company to 
take charge of control and crop survey 
work for flour mills. Some mill experi- 
ence desirable. Applicants apply in full. 
Address 8351, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn, 














WANTED—SPANISH SPEAKING SECRE- 
tary for export department. Must be able 
to speak and take dictation in Spanish. 
Prefer person familiar with flour export 


business. Good starting salary with fine 


future. All replies will be held in con- 
fidence. Our employees know of this ad. 
Address 8353, The Northwestern Miller, 


612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 





YANTED — EXPERIENCED SCIENTIFI- 


Ww 
cally educated assistant superintendent 
for large soya bean oil mill. Salary 


$4,500 per year to begin with; steady in- 
creases to be made if services warrant. 
Candidate must be of good character, 
energetic and well trained in expeller 
operations. Wire application and confirm 
by special delivery letter. Address 8288, 
The Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Beaver 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


MILL PLANT MANAGER WANTED—JOB 
with opportunity available as mill man- 
ager with growing company. Qualifica- 
tions are: Ability supervise grading and 
buying of local farmers’ wheat, handling 
local carlot and truck sales to vicinity 
buyers, supervising office routine, and 
ability to get on with people. Special 
consideration given men between 45 and 
55 years of age who may not have pro- 
motion opportunities in present position. 
Also, returned veterans. Correspondence 
confidential. Address 8347, The North- 
western Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
i 


KANSAS STATE GRADUATE MILLING 
technology with 14 years’ experience op- 
erating and supervising mills using hard 
and soft wheats; also, cereal and feed 
mill operations, wants superintendent’s 
job working toward increased responsibili- 
ties and part ownership. Now employed. 
References. Address 8289, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


Vv eteetli ciastenasmiantenmeieiedienainenath 











FOR SALE— FOUR 16 FISH ROTARY 
Ovens, in good condition. Complete with 
oil burners, exhaust fans, and vents. Now 
in use. To be dismantled and moved by 
buyer. $500 each. Purity Baking Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., GA 3891, Mr. Whalen. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 











7 








WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





MILLS WANTED 
Vv 


WANTED TO BUY A SMALL FLOUR MILL 
near Chicago. Please give particulars, 
and communicate with Address 8358, The 
Northwestern Miller, 166 W. Jackson, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 














RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Market is still very quiet, 
with buyers limiting purchases to barest 
necessities. Dark rye flour is hard to dis- 
pose of at any price, with one mill quoting 
that grade at $2 under pure white, although 
the normal quotation is only 60@75c under. 
Pure white rye flour $7.45@7.55 bag, in 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium 
$7.25@7.35, pure dark $5.55@6. 

Chicago: The only change in rye flour 
is that prices have advanced about 10@25c. 
Demand continues quiet, and sales are in 
small lots only. Directions are fair. White 
patent rye $7.60@7.76, medium $7.30@7.56, 
dark $5.26@6.73. 

New York: Light sales of rye flour were 
reported, but as prices advanced again in- 
terest fell off. Pure white patents $8@8.10. 

Cleveland: The rye market has shown 
some strength this past week in Winnipeg, 
and that strength has been reflected in 
this market. Unfortunately this advance 
has failed to create a demand or even in- 
quiries from bakers. Some sales have been 
consummated, however, between jobbers and 
bakers when a jobber offers to sell his 
rye flour 50c sack under the market price. 
Quotations: patent white rye flour $7.95, 
medium rye flour $7.80. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices have taken 
another soar. This ever-increasing price for 
rye flour has caused bakers to restrict fur- 
ther its use in bread and other baked prod- 
ucts. Sales are nil. Rye flour, fancy 
white $8@8.10, medium $7.90@8, dark $7.70 
@7.80. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.35, Wisconsin 
white patent $7.75. 

Philadelphia: The bakery trade here is 
in the midst of a demonstration of how to 
operate with as little rye flour as possible. 
Some are using virtually none, while oth- 
ers are buying small*amounts in the hope 
that such purchases will suffice until prices 
outrun their upward tendency. The quota- 
tion on white grades on Dec. 21 of $8@8.10 
compares with $7.80@8 a week earlier. 

Buffalo: Rye prices have advanced 10@15c 
sack despite the evident slowing up of 
buying which the trade attributes to the 
inventory-taking period almost at hand. 
There is a feeling that bookings will in- 
crease soon after the first of the new year. 
White and medium rye has advanced 15c 
sack and dark is up 10c. Quotations: white 
rye $7.85, medium $7.65, dark $7. 

St. Louis: Prices have advanced 15@20c. 
Sales and shipping instructions are slow. 
Pure white $7.50, medium $7.25, special 
medium $7, dark $5.80, rye meal 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: These mills are busy. 
Export sales are keeping them operating 
steadily. Domestic demand is also good. 
Quotations: rolled oats $3.15 bag, in 80- 
lb cottons; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes $3.85, 
f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal fairly good and supplies moving 
freely into consumption. Output is mod- 
erate and there is no accumulation of sup- 
plies. No export business has been report- 
ed for some _ time. Quotations Dec. 21: 
rolled oats in 80-lb sacks $3.25 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 
20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6 on Dec. 23; 20-0z packages $2.65 
case, 48-0z packages $2.89. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of set- 





tling prices for Dec. 14 and Dec. 21 at 
Kansas City: 
SETTLING PRICES 

BRAN— Dec. 14 Dec. 21 
December $....@*34.50 
JOMUGTY 62066 soceG SBUse ssc @ *34.85 
February 35.10@ 35.90 
Serre 35.10@ 35.95 
(ee 35.05@ 35.95 
| ere eee 34.75@ 35.95 

SHORTS— 
December - - @*37.50 eee @*34.50 
January ..... - - @*38.75 eee e @ *35.25 
February - - @*39.75 @ *36.50 
eae -- @*40.25 @ *38.00 
PEE. -4:5.6.6 0% 08 -- @*41.25 @ *38.25 
Pe saan eS s 0 - @*41.00 @ *38.25 
Sales (tons) .. 240 480 

*Asked. 
- sicbieanaeastals 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 21, in tons with com- 
parisons: 
-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1946 1945 1946 1945 


Minneapolis Are --- 14,820 20,370 
Kansas City .. 1,420 600 6,270 5,300 
Philadelphia .. 150 210 eee eee 
Milwaukee ... 60 60 4,860 4,710 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ended Dec. 21, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 

Minneapolis.. 156 121 7 5 3,837 4,643 
oo Pere 8 101 es 45 319 1,126 


OUTPUT OF BUCKWHEAT 
PANCAKES SHOWS LOSS 


Buckwheat grain prices have de- 
clined the past week, due to with- 
drawal of bids for export, according 


to Blodgett’s Buckwheat Bulletin. - 


Flour demand also is lighter, as 
most pancake mixers already have 
covered the larger part of their sea- 
son’s requirements at lower prices 
earlier this season. 

Carlot receipts of buckwheat at 
terminal markets are so light that 
an increase in demand for buckwheat 
flour could cause price increases. 
Reports from mixers indicate a de- 
cline in buckwheat pancake produc- 
tion so far this year, because of mild 
weather, the larger meat supply, 
high priced butter and shortages of 
soda, sugar and syrup, the bulletin 
says. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 











Chicago Board of Trade, Dec. 14, 1946 
(000’s omitted). 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
po eee 2,978 1,220 755 1,884 
oo ere es a oe oe 
poo | eee es. ns 477 ine 
jo) eee a6 ns 149 159 
New York ...... 174 % a a‘ 
SEE, 6-4-6: 6-00 84 “e oo oe 
Philadelphia .... 8 ° 
| err 3,244 1,220 1,381 2,043 
Dec. 7, 1946 ... 3,218 1,135 1,381 1,864 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Nov. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
30 7 14 21 
Five mills ... 20,814 27,213 43,335 *35,339 


*Four mills. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 


December 24, 1946 


ending Dec. 14, 1946, and Dec. 15, 1945, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro. 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricu)- 
ture in bus (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
-7-American—, in bonda—~ 

Dec. Dec. Dec. Dee, 

14, 15, 14, 15, 

1946 1945 1946 1945 
Oe . sys 36 108,637 5,132 26,863 
eee” See ee 9,262 o2 ene 
Pe se 44,201 1,220 1,069 
BN as 0002's 4,920 1,381 175 
ie 22,270 2,450 664 

Flaxseed 





7,419 Bare 999 


Soybeans 23,910 ai 


23,010 ee as 

Stocks of United States bonded grain in 
store and afloat in Canada markets Dec, 
14 (figures for corresponding date a year 


ago, given in parentheses): wheat, none 
(2,000) bus; corn 108,000 (1,000); soybeans, 
115,000 (79,000). 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


® 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
® 


1016 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 























Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 


Toronto 

















Top Notch Sales Manager 


WANTED 


By Northwest mill with well estab- 
lished brands and trade. 


Middle-aged man with knowledge of 
merchandising family and bakery flour, 


capable also of handling territory men. 


Excellent opportunity. Applications 
giving full record and qualifications 


will be handled in strictest confidence. 


Address 8348, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Soybean Statistics Indicate 
Smaller Stocks Than Year Ago 


Supplies of soybeans for 1946-47 
are expected to be about 3,000,000 
bus less than last season as a result 
of a much smaller carryover and a 
crop only slightly larger. Disappear- 
ance of soybeans during the 1945- 
46 season was about 2,000,000 bus 
under the record of the previous 
season. With the removal of price 
control soybean prices advanced 
sharply during the first 10 days of 
November and averaged about $1 bu 
above the ceiling levels. These facts 
are cited by the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration in a recent 
survey of the soybean market situ- 
ation. . 

Favorable weather for harvesting 
improved soybean prospects material- 
ly during October and production 
is now estimated at 192,000,000 bus. 
This is 190,000 bus above the 1945 
crop and is only 1,000,000 under the 
record crop of 1943. Acreage for 
harvest for beans this year is the 
smallest since 1941 and is estimated 
at 9,477,000. This compares with 
10,873,000 acres harvested in 1945 
and 10,415,000 in 1944. The indi- 
cated yield of 20.3 bus per acre is 
the largest since 1939 and is well 
above the 17.6 bus last year and 
the 10-year average of 18. 


Carry-over Small 


Carryover stocks of soybeans on 
Oct. 1 were the smallest in the five 
years of record and amounted to 
only 4,300,000 bus. This is only 56% 
as large as the 7,700,000 bus a year 
ago and 30% as large as the 14,300,- 
000 bus on October 1, 1944. Based 
on current estimates of production 
and the carryover, supplies of soy- 
beans for 1946-47 amount to. 196,000,- 
000 bus, compared with--499,000,000 
for 1945-46 and 205,000,000 for 
1944-45, 

As a result of the urgent demand 
for oil and meal, disappearance of 
soybeans in 1945-46 was the second 
largest on record ‘and amounted to 
195,000,000 bus. This compares with 
197,000,000 in 1944-45 and 191,000,- 
000 in 1943-44. Crushing of soybeans 
for oil last season were at record 
levels and amounted to almost 159,- 
000,000 bus, according to reports to 
the Bureau. of the Census. This is 
5,000,000 bus more than in 1944-45 
and 16,000,000 above 1943-44. 

The use of soybeans for flour and 
grits was also a record high amount- 
ing to over 9,000,000 bus, with 8,- 
000,000 used for low fat and 1,000,- 
000 for full fat products. This com- 
pares with a little less than 3,000,000 
used in 1944-45 and 6,000,000 in 1943- 
44. Exports of soybeans were heavy 
the first half of the season amount- 
ing to 2,400,000 bus with less than 
400,000 exported in the last half of 
the season. Exports in 1944-45 to- 
taled 5,000,000 bus, while in the two 
Previous seasons exports were some- 
What under 1,000,000. 

Soybean prices have advanced $1 
u above ceiling levels influenced 
by world-wide shortages of oil, urgent 
demand for feed and the removal of 
Price regulations. For the first 10 
days in November No. 2 yellow soy- 
beans averaged over $3.25 bu at Chi- 
Cago. This compares with $2.87 this 
October, $2.11 a year ago and $1.27 
the 10-year (1935-44) October aver- 
age. Effective Oct. 1 ceiling prices 
for soybeans were increased 15c bu, 
to $2.25 for U. S. No. 2 green and 
yellow soybeans and on Oct. 17 ceil- 


ings were removed. 

To meet the shortage of oil a 19% 
increase in acreage of soybeans has 
been suggested for 1947. The goal 
for next year is 11,300,000 acres of 
soybeans for beans, which compares 
with 9,477,000 estimated for harvest 
in 1946 and 4,121,000 the 1937-44 
average harvested acreage. The 1946 
crop is currently supported at $2.04 
bu for No. 2 yellow or better. 


The quality of the 1946 crop is 
good, but below the excellent crops 
of 1944 and 1945. Based on inspect- 
ed receipts during October, 77% 
graded No. 2 or better compared 
with 93% in 1945 and 87% in 1944. 
Inspected receipts of soybeans in 
October totaled 32,278 cars this year 
compared with 29,377 for the same 
month last year and 32,163 cars two 
years ago. 
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MAIZE-PRODUCTS FIRM 

APPOINTS TWO OFFICIALS 
New York, N. Y.—The American 

Maize-Products Co. recently § an- 
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nounced the appointments of two 
new officials to its sales department. 

Charles F. Baumgart, formerly af- 
filiated for many years with the Kel- 
logg Company, cereal manufacturers, 
and the National Biscuit Co., has 
been made manager of the grocery 
products division; with headquarters 
in New York City. He will have 
complete charge of all package goods 
sales for the company throughout the 
United States. 

Arthur Doscher, associated with 
American Maize for the past 22 
years, has been promoted from metro- 
politan district sales manager to field 
sales manager of the eastern division. 





ene 
J “+ 
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ee applause for a “disappearing act” 


When your product does a disappearing act on the breakfast table, 
everybody applauds. Customers are really “consumers” — turnover 
speeds up — sales increase — likewise, profits. This holds true whether 
you make prepared mixes for pancakes, biscuits, doughnuts, muffins, 


pie crust, gingerbread, cake. 


In perfecting prepared mixes with a positive consumer appeal, 
Monsanto kitchen laboratories can be of definite help to you. Qualified 
by long experience, Monsanto kitchen experts will bake-test any of 
your recipes and suggest any improvements that may appear desirable 
from the standpoint of product performance. Or, if you prefer to make 
your own tests, Monsanto will supply you with samples of leavening 
agents together with formulas that have been proved successful in 
actual use ...In either case you are always assured of high quality and 
constant uniformity, since Monsanto leavening agents are derived from 
Monsanto elemental phosphorus of better than 99.9% purity. 














MONSANTO 








CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSIRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





Without obligation, call any 
Monsanto Office, or write to 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY, Phosphate Division, 1700 
South Second St., St. Louis 4, Mo. 
District Offices: New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Montreal, Toronto. 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS,. LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA » 





























QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 





uN ALL 






Ke 
“HASTINGS” m se CABLE CODES 
Montreal ete y USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


—) 
—— 


- Bd — | 
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Ww vided ds 1S CANADA FLOUR MIL LS COMPANY LIMITED 


| CABLE: LAKURON = TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


P U R | T af + T H R 1) 1) N T A R S World Famous oer — CPR. 


The gateway to the Rockies, Calgary’s 


Sim surroundings are picturesque, for, from 
& oa the heights about the city, the Rocky 
re Mountains are clearly visible. 


Calgary's economic importance is due 
to several factors—its central position in 
the railway network of Southern Alberta, 

R t AT W t T thus serving as the headquarters of the 
stock-raising industry of Southern 

Alberta—-the headquarters of one of the 

largest irrigation projects in the world, 

B AT T L t benefitting by the products produced by 

this system—in its neighbourhood are 

vast mineral deposits and the virtually 

M A $ T L A N D untapped oil resources of Turner Valley. 
It is not surprising that Calgary has also 

become a manufacturing centre of major 


4 U Te) N importance. 


Located at Calgary is one of the big 
mills of Western Canada Flour Mills, 
which dai‘y mills quantities of wheat and 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED oats. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY * ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


LAO Se PAULL SITS ARATE TIOROSE Se WARM ee ee 





<< aa OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Ss Ff 


~ JUTE 4 - JUTE 4 
we BAGS coro 
- BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


} 7 ‘3 Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG 0, Limited , 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


4 


4 
Be 
s 
———— 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL e CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


—— 
SaLes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: ““FORTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 ‘ Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 


t FF bi} 
ee. 
é f 


hy 


SP 


Cre 








Since 1857 


James, Richardson 6 JONS 


Srain Merchants Siewan aid Exporters 








WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “SJAMESRICH” 








OUR - ROYAL HOUSEHo, r 


* BUFF, lo PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office —- TORONTO, CANADA 














atS « WHEAT-ne 


» VETA-B (%:") CE GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
W H E A T & E RM Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ‘Wotmacs”’ ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 














THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED COATSWORTH & COOPER | Export Flour 
| MONTREAL - CANADA mmeninel INSURANCE 























MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT * . 
CABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED Grain and **All Risks’’ 
F d Special Service to Flour Mills on 
ee $ Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
Exporters and Transportation 
Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
SPILLERS LIMI I ED TORONTO, CANADA ee 
Western Assurance 
Company 
2 > eo TORONTO, CANADA 
Millers of the R. C . PRAG F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
E xporter Canadian Agents 
FLOUR. CEREALS. FEEDS Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Oanada 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR (ae Mg Steen ait APPLETON. # OU, TH0.. 
TORONTO, CANADA 111 John Street, New York 
ee ee 
and Manufacturers of Z 





PROVENDER AND BALANCED ora meendiagee WHEAT W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 4 
R ATIONS Sesketchowen end Alberta. Flour Millers 



































UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Winnipeg. Manitoba Cables: “GiuTen,” Melbourne 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK ‘ = 
~ | | MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. | | GILLESPIE BROS.,Pty.,Ltd. L 
Head Office: Cables FLOUR MILLERS 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” Cable Address: Established sagt ayes 
LONDON, ENGLAND London “SUPERB” 1894 SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA Cat 
| 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia OaBLE ADDRESS, “'GILLESPIE,” SYDNEY —__ 
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Saple Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘““MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 














SPRING WHEAT [7 WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS aaa : FLOURS 

Cream of the West be: a Monarch 
Castle Crescent 
Nelson Canary Corn Meal 














i I 


GAC) VANCOUVER EZ 
ZZ: 
k E> 


Fn 


0971 BAGS 


SUtW ess) & TWINES 


LIMITED 











and Importers 
} ay Sa CANADIAN 
(aE? V° SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


3 
B/ 


Robin Hood Flour 


—_ Mills Limited 


rm ag 


~ 














LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY «MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” WINNIPEG + TORONTO « HUMBERSTONE + MONTREAL - MONCTON 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA EASTERN EXPORT OFFICES: MONTREAL - ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VAN VER 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


fl? 














WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 

















ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB, 
Offices: é 
New York City and San Francisco 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Charleston, Mo. 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. HUBERT J. HORAN 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 
FOREIGN DOMESTIC 
P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 31st and Chestnut Streets 





NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 

















The plumber was delayed slightly 
en route to a hurry-up call. 

“Well, how is it?” he asked upon 
arrival. 

“Not so bad,” replied the happy 
husband. “While we waited, I taught 
my wife how to swim.” 


¢?¢¢ 


The professor walked into the drug 
store, paused, looked around him in 
a bewildered manner, then suddenly 
said to the druggist: 

“Oh, yes, give me an ounce of 
phenylisothiocyanate.” 

“Do you mean mustard oil?” in- 
quired the druggist. 

“That’s it!” cried the professor. 
“Seems as though I can never think 
of that name.” 


¢¢¢ 


Wife: I suppose you’ve been hold- 
ing a sick friend’s hand all evening! 
Husband (absently): If I’d been 
holding his hand, I’d have made 


money! 

e¢*?¢ ¢ 
Teacher: What is a synonym, 
Bobbie? 


Bobbie: That’s a word you use when 
you can’t spell the other one. 


o¢¢¢ 


Tommy, aged six, was having din- 
ner with his uncle and aunt and had 
refused a second piece of strawberry 
shortcake. , 

“You seem to be suffering from 
loss of appetite,” said his aunt. 

“It’s not loss of appetite,” he said, 
“what I’m suffering from is polite- 


ness.” 
ee 


“Dad, what makes a man give a 
woman a diamond ring?” 

“The woman, son.” 

“Mother,” queried the little tot, 
“do fairy tales always begin with 
‘Once upon a time’?” 

“No, dear,” replied his mother. 
“They sometimes begin with ‘My love, 
I will be detained at the office to- 


night.’ ” . 
¢¢ ¢ 
Orator: We must change the sta- 
tus quo! 


Citizen: What’s status quo? 
Orator: That, son, is Latin for the 
mess we're in. 
¢ ¢ 


A business man leaving a conven- 
tion walked up to the hat check girl 
to claim his hat. Before he said 
anything, she handed it to him. 

“Well, well, well,” he chuckled 
jovially, “how do you know that’s 
my hat?” 

“TI don’t,” was the cool answer, 
“but that’s the one you gave me!” 


¢?¢ ¢ 


Secretary: A gentleman called. 
He wishes to know the secret of 
your success in life. 

Financier: Is he a journalist or 
a detective? 

e¢ ¢ 


Wife: You were right, Henry, and 
I was wrong. 
Husband; Forgive me, dear. 
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FLOUR— GRAIN PRopUwcts 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
©@ 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Gable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








Flour Specialists Pict ho." 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D.G.Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 














Telz une)" 
jo ohn > S 4 a) 
A “ dé 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. | 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


— 


Produce Exchange 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 





NEW YORK, N. /. 





—_—— 





ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRA@N 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technoldgy 


741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago &; Ill. 





on 





THE FRANK R. PRINA 
. CORPORATION 
Doinestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—OCONNECT! 


500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
—— 
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Established 1870 
SANNA ee A co, | CRAWFORD & LAW GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
( : . FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
E.A.GREEN 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 aa eanaaicenein 
etl CEREAL PRODUCTS and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Oe eds tivesk LONDON, E. ©. 3 LONDON, E. C. 3 Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
ated AaGvemn: “Famed,” London Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
cable Address: “Donrescu,”' London | WILLIAM MORRISON & SON STOLP & CO., LTD. 
LTD. FLOUR IMPORTERS 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. : 
FLOUR IMPORTERS | Also Importers of All Kinds of 
FLOUR IMPORTERS s | WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
52, Mark Lane, fe ory GLASGOW Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
LONDON, E. C.3 | Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo.” All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. | FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS (GLASGOW) LTD. | 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
17, Corn Exch Chambers FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, Provenierssingel 81A 
LONDON, 8.0.8 GRAIN (Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW .4 ” ‘ i. tie 
Cable Address. “Coventry.” London nite Abtveest “Gablaaeie,” Gmanew Cable Address: ‘FELIXCOHEN Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
C. E. FEAST & CO. ROBERT CARSON & CO. TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) LID. (Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
poe toh eiataiataleaaesd FLOUR IMPORTERS (Established 1908) 
ubscription Room ages 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. ©. 3 | 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW ee ae ee eee ee anes ee Cenee 
Cable Address “Feastanco,’’ London. ss eee See See Sees 
Oable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"' Glasgow Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘“‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 
Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,’’ London | VERHOEFF’S MEEL- IMPORT 
SIDNEY SMITH FARQUHAR BROTHERS JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. pcoiegy Ae Msgy yg te nb 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) FLOUR MERCHANTS FLOUR cea | Importers of 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 50 Wellinet " t | FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND an ee Cee ee Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS ©. IF. business much preferred. a a Oe 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow Cable Address: ‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast a yuaranty Trust “Co., New York 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes | 
ih 'N. V. GEBRS. VAN D , 
’ ° 4 y a | P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS v/h P Cc VIS & co | BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR IMPORTERS | ees | FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
, 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW | FLOUR IMPORTERS | References: 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, a Bs | | De Twentsche Bank, N: V., Rotterdam 
id Cable Address: “MARVEL,’’ Glasgow Established 1874 Cable Address: ‘‘Visco”’ The Guarantee Trust Co., N York 
DUBLIN, BELFAST | Cable Address: “Laeatnatben.* Stein 
HARRIS BROS.&CO.(Grain) Ltd. | p. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD. Ltd. | = 4: B..M,.RADEMAKER LOKEN & CO. A/S 
i. . ° GENERAL AGENCY Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 45 Hope Street GLASGOW one cera With Shippers of : ‘ ees 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 1 OUR, CEREALS, FEED, bale oe Raga Mi nga 
and FLOUR MPORTERS OF SEEDS AND PULSE Denmark and Sweden 
Corys’ Buildings FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS Joh. Verhulststraat 141 Reference: 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 OFFICES ALSO AT AMSTERDAM, Z. Chase National Bank of the City 
d poker dew Street LIVERPOOL LIVERPOOL ae Codes: pd aa vr eine Midl 4 pty 9 P si & 
| : . an an 
81 ory anny oer eSGOW anen 7 | Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) Princes St., yo te 
FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. O & Heat 3 Buy and Sell 
FLOUR IMPORTERS | BULSING & HESLENFELD | 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, FLOUR IMPORTERS Through 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 H | 
FEED, ETC. 41 Constitution St., LEITH a cation to (| WAN 7 ADS 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE | Manufacturers and Exporters | 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN | Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,’”’ Amsterdam | ! 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool Cables: ‘‘Pxriip,’’ Dundee | Damrak 20-22 AMS'TERDAM (C) | THE NORTHWESTERN M:LLER 
SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR A. DE SWAAN_sO®w 
FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD . 
80 WALL ST. NEW YORK CITY 5 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
HANOVER 2-2636 
OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
HABEL, gee & ELL i FlourCa Low Grades and Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
LARS ° oer $ 
FLOUR =~ Merchandisers oe FLOUR 
All Grades 919 No. Michigan Ave. I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. CHICAGO Minneapolis, Minn. 444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 
—— 
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* OO BUN GO sek et iiss oeceess. 23 
A E Rogers Bros. Seed Co.........+...5.. ; 
Abilene Flour Mills Co. .......++e+ee+% 31 Menta: Moiler MU Oss. <6.66%civccsevias 18 La Grange Mills ..........- ccccccccce 20 —— re 4 a ee? alee 31 
Acme-Evans Co. .....eeseeeeereeeeeces Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co...........+- 37. +\Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.. 42 = a + , = ind o tan ei * 
Acme Flour Mills Co i as «RD inns Milling Co .. 87 Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd...........-- 45 ussen, D. te. Wd, Ssd.........., 47 
POE ae lad = Be Te Be” ee . 26 #£Russell-Miller Milling Co............... 22 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd...... 47 intoleter Division, Safety Car Heating Larrowe Mills, Inc. .....+.+eeeeeree a aa... = 
Alva Roller Mills .....ccscecsecceeeees Cee OE GAG: 6h wscgesasdve Lathrop Grain Corporation .........+. 4 athuniad. UF y x a? a aici 26 
Amber Milling Co. ....-sccccrccssscees 26 RE Ten ear a Lever Bro®. Co. ccccccccccccccccccscccs , . HL, Soe Sa 9.0.05 
Amendt Milling Co. .......0--++eeeeeees 21 Bivens Milles OB. 6iccvesccvsescsecess 26 Lexington Mill & Elevator Co....... oes - S 
American Bag Co. ....-+eeeesseeeecees Loken & Co. ..... weer ecccccess ercccee 
American Bakers Machinery Co........ F Long, W. B., Co. ccccsccecccsscccccers St. Cloud Milling Co. ................. 21 
American Cyanamid Co. .......++e+++- : . Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. .......+. eoee St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc... 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc...... ' Farmers & Merchants Milling Co....... 31 Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc............+++ 26 St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 43 
American Flours, Inc. ......+--+sseee. 31 Farquhar BroS. .....cesccccescscseccs 47 Lyne, 5. C., MAMAS GOic.scccvicecsss 18 St: Regis Bales Corporation ......... 
American Machine & Foundry Co....... Feast, C. E., & CO... sseeeeeeececcece 47 Co ee er ree ee 6 
Ames Harris Neville Co. ........++-++: 27 Federal Mill, Inc. .....++6+ eeeeeeereee 31 M Schneider, W. H., Co. .......--ec005. 7 
MatemmersMuech, THO, .06 cis ssc cc veces Fennell, Spence & Co. .......sseeeeeee 47 Schultz, Baujan & Co.................. 29 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc.......+++++++ Ferbo Co. .......- cee Se eran Pe McConnell & Reid, Ltd............-4++ 47 Po ee a ee en ee 44 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ......-.++ 31 Finger Lakes Division of Arrow McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd............ Security Milling Co., Inc............. 
Aemehe BERNER GAR sccccccscscccsvaces 29 pO PT Pe RE 21 McLean, W. D. ..... oie NO 4 Scedburo Equipment.Co. .............. 
Oe eee ener 23 +Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. ........--. S8 MGVGIEN A, Cliscenten st ccocesacncnces 22 Service Bag & Burlap Co., Inc....... 37 
Aticineon BMUTING CG. ..cccccccvssvcses 26 Fisher Flouring Mills Co. .......--++++. 27 Maney Milling Co. RR ee ee 6 Shellabarger Mills ............eeee- 
Florelius & Ulsteen @/S ....+++++e++++5 Maple Leaf Milling ES 45 Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. ...... .. 2 
B Flour Mills of America, Inc.........-. 7  Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd...........:: aT Sheveloye: 0 ds sss6cccncsss Ree ess 
Fode, Troels ....cccccccsersevccccccces Marsh & McLennan, Inc.............+:: 21 Short, J. R.; Milling Co................ 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 44° oN. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam......... Siebel Institute of Technology ...... 46 
Bagpack, Inc. ...ceccecercercesseseees Hraned, Wrancle Me. cikccscsccvccdcses 46 Mennel Milling Co. ...... peE Ue up menwue Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 23 
Baker Perkins, Inc. ...+-eeeseeeeereece Wreeman ood Protucts Co. ........+. Sie, M.D. «ss. cacescnncese: (itm Haas... 
Bang, Flemming’ ....+-ee cece eeee ~ Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills..........-- 6 weet. Manet A. ...sss0 eC One mMminnias«. i 
Barnett & Record Co. ssccesscsesseeees yd Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Lt a. 47 
Daster, A. &.. nego" untae Peer toere “ G Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ......... coeoce 21 Southwestern Laboratories ............ 
Re URNS TEMG OO oo sos seerscreeers x Midland Flour Milling Co...........+.. Spitters, E44. ....0% +e = ae 44 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. ..-eeceeeeeeeeres P. Gallatin Valley Milling Co. .........e+- ih Weak Lanorataiiew Go. 206s. 06s: 37 min te O ........:..... — 
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Here’s a chance to check up—and check up, too; on And here’s the arithmetic. A shut-down for even a 
nee eed 37 ‘ ° ‘ 
er what N-A Flour Service may mean to you. short time would have cost that mill hundreds of dollars 
aE A large mid-western mill was facing a shut-down be- in stand-by time alone—hundreds of dollars that were 
y : cause they had run out of a vital flour treating chemical. saved by N-A Service. Some simple mathematics will 
: The N-A Serviceman arrived for his regular inspection, show you what a shut-down of your mill would cost— 
sri’ 41 discovered the situation and by quick work in borrowing and at the same time, how much N-A’s Complete Flour 
Prine rr the needed material from another N-A mill nearby— Service might save you in an emergency. 
ad where he knew from his experience that a stock was Call your N-A Serviceman today for 
Sate available — avoided the shut-down. details—and for information, too, on 
seeeee Of course, that’s not a spectacular rescue, nor even Agene for maturing, Novadelox for 
an exciting story, but it is another example of depend- color, N-Richment-A for uniform enrich- 
te . able, money-saving N-A Flour Service—the kind of on- ment and Beta Chlora for pH control. 
as? _ the-job, nothing-is-too-big, nothing-is-too-little service Strategically located warehouses mean 
senees 4 that N-A gives. prompt shipment anywhere, anytime. . 
ey 0b * ~ THE me 
4 
Utd... 43 AGENE 
s az WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR = for flour maturing 


— for uniform enrichment 
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a NOVADELOX 
a a ee nema — for a whiter, brighter flour 
ae 31 
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| SEE THEY'RE 3 . 
DRAWING A NEW », : YES—-A NEW 
DESIGN FOR THEIR BRANDS 4 n, DRESS FOR THAT 
OLD-TIME Quatity! 








